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ANNUAL. MEETINGS. 


Tue Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be: 
held in the First Baptist Church of New York City on Tuesday, May 30, 1882, at ten: 
o'clock A.M. 

(Signed) Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 


PORTLAND, ME., April 1, 1882, 


The Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church of New York City, imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 

(Signed) Rosert G. Seymour, Recording Secretary. 


Boston, Mass., April 1, 1882. 


There will be an adjourned meeting of the Boarp or MANAGERS at the First Baptist 
Church in New York, Friday, May 26, 1882, at half-past seven o’clock P.M. 
. (Signed) R. G. Seymour, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, April 1, 1882. 


FinanciaL. — At the time when the matter for the May Macazine must go to the 
printer, the accounts of the treasurer are still open. In the donations received at the 
Rooms there is a falling-off of several thousand dollars from last year ; but the legacies are 
largely in excess, so that the debt of nearly twelve thousand dollars, with which we began 
the year, has been reduced to about two thousand dollars. The delay in closing the 
treasurer’s accounts makes it necessary to postpone the acknowledgment of the donations 
received in the last month until the next number of the Macazine. 
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Deatu or Rev. G. W. LEHMANN. — One of the oldest, ablest, most faithful and suc. 
cessful of our German pastors has passed away, — GOTTFRIED WILHELM LEHMANN, for more 
than forty years preacher and pastor of the Baptist church in Berlin. He was baptized 
by Mr. Oncken in 1837, and immediately began to exercise his gift among his brethren, 
He was ordained as pastor in 1842. Mr. Lehmann died in Berlin Feb. 21, 1882, at the 
ripe age of eighty-one years, having accomplished a work in connection with our missions 
in Germany, second in importance only to that of Mr. Oncken. In spite of opposition 
from the State Church, persecution and imprisonment by the government, and the general 
indifference of the people, he pursued his labors till a great company was raised up in 

Berlin and other cities in Prussia to witness for the ‘truth as it is in Jesus.. 

One of the most important results of Mr. Lehmann’s exertions in behalf of the cause 
of evangelical religion in Prussia was the concession :recently made by the government in 
favor of the Baptist and other dissenting religious bodies. To this result Mr. Lehmann 
contributed, both by his active exertions and his recognized weight of character, more 
perhaps than any other man. And so it fell out that the faithful preacher who had been 
hooted and pelted by the mob, denounced by the state clergy, and imprisoned by the 
government for the faith of Christ, was sincerely mourned in his death, and followed rever- 
ently to his grave by many of his former enemies and persecutors. One who was present 
in Berlin at the time of his death writes, “All the chief journals of the city contained 
notices of his death ; and the man who had once been despised and persecuted was now 
an object of general interest and hearty commendation. The funeral procession was like 
a march of triumph.” 


We hope soon to give a more adequate notice of this brave, earnest, and successful 
worker in the vineyard of his Master. 


DeaTH OF Mrs. ParrripGeE.—A recent mail from China brings the sad news of the 
death of Mrs. Henrietta Earl Partridge, wife of Rev. S. B. Partridge of Swatow. Mrs. 
\Partridge was born in Boston May 13, 1840. She received her early education in the 
schools of this city, and afterwards entered the Charlestown Female Seminary, from which 
she graduated in 1858. On the 13th of July, 1868, she was married to Mr. Partridge, and 
sailed with him from New York on the gth of October following. After a residence of 
a little more than four years in Bangkok, her husband was transferred to Swatow, China, 
where she lived about five years before she and her husband were obliged to return to the 
United States. Having spent two years in their native land, leaving their two oldest chil- 
dren in the Home for Missionary Children, so thoughtfully provided by the Woman’s 
Board, and taking their youngest child with them, the missionaries returned to Swatow, to 
resume their former labors, in the autumn of 1880. 

Mrs. Partridge was a most estimable Christian woman, and an earnest and wise worker, 
whose influence over the natives was at once strong and salutary. The heart of her hus- 
band trusted in her, and she enjoyed the confidence and affection of all her associates in 
the mission. She submitted to the painful ordeal of parting with her young children, in 
the hope of being able to do more for Christ and the heathen. She had formed large 
plans for her future work in the mission, and cherished the fond hope that the coming 
years would be crowned with signal blessing. But hardly a year had passed when the 
Master called her from her loved employment to the heavenly rest. When the messenger 
came she was prepared to obey the summons; and giving up husband, children, native 
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disciples, and pupils, and all the interests of the mission which were so dear to her heart, 
she made her final disposition of family, household, and personal affairs, and calmly fell 
on sleep Jan. 31, 1882. Her work was well done, and she sleeps in Jesus. The sympa- 
thies of all the friends of missions will be extended to Mr. Partridge and her four helpless 
children in view of the great loss they have suffered. 


FRENCH ROMANISM. — It seems strange to read of the persecution of Roman Catho- - 


lics in France; but the Paris correspondent of “ Evangelical Christendom” tells of a 
respectable dressmaker in Belleville, who went openly to mass with prayer-book in hand, 
The neighbors resolved that such conduct should not be tolerated, and heaped so much 
annoyance and insult upon the family that they were compelled to remove from a house 
which they had occupied for twenty-eight years. The husband sought legal advice, but 
was told by the lawyer that it would be useless to bring the matter before the court, as the 
popular feeling against Romanism was too strong. ‘This feeling has been greatly intensified 
by the disastrous failure of the “‘ Union Générale,” the great Catholic bank, by which hun- 
dreds of poor people who had intrusted their savings to its care have lost them. The 
failure has given the people such an impulse toward atheism that it will be difficult to 
arrest it, and it is feared that acts of violence against the priests and their adherents will 
be committed. 


INFIDELITY IN INDIA. — If we were to judge from the numerous items concerning them 
which appear in the public press, we should conclude that the sceptical and atheistic 
parties in India are very strong ; but it is probable that in that country as elsewhere those 
parties are more noted for noise than for numbers. The census of Calcutta gives 11,095 
Roman Catholics, and 12,953 Protestant Christians, while only 29 are classed as Unitarians 
and Theists, and 49 as Agnostics. As Calcutta is the home of Babu Sen, and is supposed 
to be the headquarters of sceptical thought in India, these figures are certainly significant. 


“From DarKNEss TO Licut.” — Mr. Clough’s book on the Telugu awakening is re- 
ceiving the approbation of the missionaries on the field, as well as of its readers in this 
country. Rev. W. R. Manley says, “The book is good, and will do more to correct false 
impressions in regard to the Telugus than all that I have ever seen heretofore.” Rev. 
Mr. Burditt writes, “I am reading it to Mrs. Burditt, who, with myself, is perfectly 
charmed with the originality of the book, and the glowing graphic descriptions, and the 
thrilling interest of the story. It is by all odds the best book to interest and instruct the 
people I have ever seen.” Rev. D. Downie of Nellore writes, “I have just finished 
reading ‘ From Darkness to Light,’ and I could not repress the exclamation, ‘Thank God 
for this good little book!’ It is a true picture of the every-day life of the Telugu people. 
The simplicity of the style is charming ; and the manner in which it brings out the social 
customs, the employments, and the religions of the country, will enable our people at 
home to see the Telugu people as they are. One thing pleases me immensely, and that is 
that the book is so absolutely free from unfairness and exaggeration.” 


“ AROUND THE WorRLD Tour.” — Rev. Mr. Bainbridge’s book has met with a reception 
from the principal English missionary periodicals which must be exceedingly gratifying to 
the author, for they commend it very unanimously and heartily. Among other compli- 
mentary words “The Church Missionary Intelligencer” says, “ Mr. Bainbridge discusses 
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all sorts of questions of missionary policy with marked ability, fairness, and fulness of 
knowledge. We hope this book will be published in England. It well deserves a wide 
circulation among us.” 


Tract on Cumva.— A new and revised edition of the Rev. J. T. Gracey’s tract on 
China and Chinese Missions has been issued. This will be found valuable by those who 
wish to inform themselves on these subjects, and will be especially useful to pastors and 
others who have the subject of missions in China to present at missionary concerts. A 
limited number of copies have been obtained, and may be had on application at the 
Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., at fifteen cents each. 


A MISSIONARY REVIVAL. 


Tue early interest in missions was intense, but not general. The inception of modern 
missions was calculated to arouse an interest in the minds of those who were susceptible 
to the romantic features of the work, and whose sympathy and efforts could be more 
effectively enlisted by the perils and sufferings of the missionaries than by the appalling 
needs of the heathen. Besides these, there was a small but earnest minority of Christians 
whose hearts were open to the truth that the work of Christ was for all men, and that his 
command to “ go into all the world, and teach,” was binding upon his disciples of all ages 
and countries. This class of Christians furnished the founders and most efficient promo- 
ters of the missionary work, and it was through them that the less judicious and more 
fitful zeal of the other class found its best expression and wisest application. Thus these 
two classes, animated by motives so diverse, were united in common plans and efforts to 
promote the cause in which both felt a sincere and earnest interest. 

From the very first, one class has diminished while the other has increased. As 
heathen countries became better known, and the labors of the missionaries less shrouded 
in mystery, the number of those who cherished an interest in missions through an appeal 
to their imaginations continually decreased. As the novelty of the work wore away, they 
either lost their interest in it entirely, or, as was more frequently the case, they took the 
cause home to their hearts, and that which at first had simply engaged their fancy 
assumed a deeper and grander significance, and became an integral part of their religion. 
They thus became intelligent and valuable recruits to that class of stable and trustworthy 
laborers upon which the cause of missions must always rely for its sure support and vigor- 
ous prosecution. Through all the time that this change has been taking place, missions 
have been winning for themselves adherents from the ranks of the indifferent and the 
unfriendly, and have made a steady and continual advancement from the first in the interest 
of Christians at home as well as in the conversion of the heathen abroad. 

This progress has been steady, but by no means so rapid as the importance, the 
_ success, and the necessities of the work have demanded. WHaving been considered as 

something outside of the regular and normal work of the Church by a large number of 
Christians, and even injudiciously and perhaps unintentionally presented in this light by 
many of its most devoted advocates, the missionary work has labored under the disadvan- 
tage of standing in this false position before the Christian public ; and it is only very 
recently that its friends are succeeding in their efforts to have the work of missions 
received into its true place as one of the regular and ordinary activities of the Church. 
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That this is its true place, is now beginning to be very generally acknowledged ; but, 
during the conflict and transition that has been necessary to attain this, the growth of the 
missionary interest has been sensibly impeded, and the progress of the work seriously 
retarded. 

It is evident that we have now entered upon a revival of missionary interest and 
activity which promises for the future progress of Christ’s kingdom on earth the most 
beneficent and glorious results. The indications of this revival are numerous and positive. 
The large amount of missionary literature that is every year published and scattered 
among those who are ready to receive and read it; the increasing demand for good and 
better books treating of the missionary work in its broadest and most practical aspects ; 
the greater spontaneity which is manifested by the most intelligent pastors in promoting 
a missionary interest in their churches, and the readiness with which their churches 
respond to such efforts; the popular interest in questions respecting the policy and 
administration of missionary, Bible, and tract societies, — all these are unmistakable evi- 
dences of a wide-spread revival of interest in missions, which has but just begun its 
course, and which bids fair to continue to increase till it shall absorb the whole Church of 
God in its influence, and the whole world in its effects. 


It is also evident that this active and general revival of interest in missions has as yet 


found no corresponding expression in contributions for the maintenance and extension of 
missionary operations. Missionary societies still obtain with difficulty the funds necessary 
to sustain the work already undertaken, and, as a rule, are unable to enter upon such 
plans of enlargement and aggressiveness as are called for by the free opening of heathen 
nations to the proclamation of the gospel, and as the general and intelligent interest in 
missionary work would seem to warrant. The explanation of this discrepancy is the most 
serious problem which now presents itself to those to whom is committed the management 
of the missionary work of the churches ; and to overcome the difficulties which prevent 


the general missionary interest from finding expression in a general missionary activity, 


will be to inaugurate an era of progress in the evangelization of the world which has not 
been surpassed even in the early centuries of Christianity. 

From a consideration of the changed conditions of the missionary interest among 
the churches, and from observation of the currents of popular feeling upon the subject, it 
would seem to be settled that the methods of conducting the work of missions at ‘home 
and abroad, which have proved useful and sufficient for the past, will not be found 
adequate and acceptable for the future. The Christian public is no longer in a state where 
it needs so much special effort to impart information concerning the missionary work. 
Aside from other missionary literature which is having a wide and increasing circulation, 
every religious newspaper devotes more or less space to missionary subjects, and even in 
some cases the secular and daily press finds a demand for information regarding the work 
of missions, and is making successful efforts to respond to it. There is a vast amount of 
missionary zeal latent in the Christian churches of to-day, awaiting the proper objects and 
methods to call it forth. How this may best be done, will probably not be a matter of 
entire agreement even among those of sincere earnestness and wide experience in the 
conduct of missionary operations ; but there is one feature of religious work which has 
been quite common in recent years, and is worthy of attention in this connection. 
Almost any one who has a worthy benevolent object in view, and can produce an impres- 
sion of earnest and self-sacrificing devotion to that object, can obtain all the help he needs 
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to carry out his plans. Instances of this will occur to every one without special mention, 
This may not be the best method of conducting missionary operations ; but the success 
of those who have adopted it in obtaining financial support for their work may convey a 
useful lesson to those who are intrusted with the management of missionary institutions, 

We need greater plans and a larger faith." We need to learn that methods and 
institutions are nothing, but that the work is every thing. We ought to act more upon 
the belief that when God gives a call to an individual, a church, or a society, he always 
provides the means and ability to answer it. In the grand openings for missionary labor 
throughout the heathen world, and in the greatly increased interest in missions among 
Christians everywhere, there may be found a demand and a supply which more faith, 
simpler methods, and greater devotion, on the part of those charged with the conduct of 
missionary operations, will bring together, and so effect an increase of missionary beney- 
olence and activity that will be a blessing to those who engage in it, and to those in 
whose behalf it is put forth. All the signs of the times indicate that the time has come 
when the missionary and evangelistic activity of the Christian world should take a long step 
forward ; and it becomes all who are able to help to “ prepare the way of the. Lord, and 
make his paths straight,” that, when the set time to favor Zion shall come, “ the word 
of the Lord may have free course, and be glorified.” 


A BUDDHIST PREACHING-SERVICE. 


BY REV. FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


AT the Missionary Conference held in Liv- 
erpool in 1860, it was pretty well agreed that 


. the first duty of the newly arrived missionary 


is to become acquainted with the common lan- 
guage of the people generally. Furthermore, 
it was agreed that the best way to learn was by 
mingling with the natives as much as possible. 
The story is told (I do not know how true it 
is), that a missionary in Ceylon had been 
preaching very earnestly to a large audience 
in (as he thought) the Tamil language. After 
he had finished his sermon, an old woman in 
the audience rose, and besought the mission- 
ary “to tell them in their own language (the 
Tamil) what he had been so earnestly saying 
in his own language.” It is well-nigh a settled 
fact that a stilted style is apt to result from a 
study of books in Oriental countries. 

THE TEMPLE.— Bent upon getting some 
help in understanding the Japanese language, 
and wishing to know something of their wor- 
ship, I went the other day to the great Buddhist 
temple of Zojoji, in Shiba, Tokio, to attend a 
preaching-service. The old temple was burnt 
to the ground on New-Year’s Day of 1874. 


A new one is now building. It is to be a mag- 
nificent structure. All those who contribute 
to the building have their names, together with 
the amount of their gifts, written upon shingles, 
and these are nailed upon a large bulletin-board 
atthe temple-entrance. The great, two-storied 
gateway by which one approaches the temple 
was built in 1623 A.D. 

The previous day, while walking in the tem- 
ple-grounds, I had asked an old priestess in 
charge of a shrine, whether there would be any 
preaching-service at Shiba within the next few 
days. She told me that the first (i.e., chief) 
priest would preach on the morrow from two . 
o’clock untilfour. Going at the appointed time, 
I left my shoes with the shoe-keeper at the 
door, and went in and squatted on the floor in 
the midst of anumber of Japanese. The build- 
ing has six square rooms,—in two rows of 
three each,—with a passage-way running all 
around. The floor is covered with the clean 
straw mats, the woodwork is unpainted, and the 
passage-way is shut off from the temple proper 
by the usual Japanese sliding doors of a frame- 
work covered with paper. The two rooms at 
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the front are for the audience; between them 
and the next two is placed a movable rail. In 
the next room the preacher’s desk is placed, 
and around about him is room for the other 
priests and the priestesses. In the two rooms 
at the rear, the shrines are placed, the ¢hief 


ra 
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They are principally older men and women of 
the lower class who are coming in. A half< 
dozen come to the front, close to the rail, and, 
each taking up a tiny hammer, begin to tap on 
metal drums in unison, and the prayer begins 
“Nam, Nam, Nam,” and so on ad infinitum, 


INTERIOR OF TEMPLE, SHIBA, JAPAN. 


one being to the right. About the shrines 
candles and joss-sticks are burning. The brass 
lanterns and vases for flowers shine brightly. 
There is a lavish display of gold lacquer and 
handsome embroidery. A curtain hangs before 
the main shrine, so that you cannot see what is 
within. 

THE AUDIENCE is constantly increasing. 


one is tempted to say. The Namnams are 
repeated, say about one hundred times a minute. 
It is an abbreviated form of an abbreviated 
prayer, Mamu, Amida Butsu, “ Save, O Eter- 
nal Buddha!” It gets to be a little monoto- 
nous after a time. 

THE PREACHER. — After ten or fifteen min- 
utes the preacher-priest comes in, and, after 
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praying before the shrine for a little, comes 
tohis desk. His desk is a lacquered box about 
three feet high, and four feet by three on the 
.top : the top is padded, for he is to squat on it, 
as he preaches while sitting. Before him is a 
little table, upon which he places the silk ker- 
chief containing his notes of his sermon. He 
carefully adjusts his robes, opens his kerchief, 
takes up his “bauble” in one hand and his 
rosary in the other. He bows his head, and 
slowly recites a prayer; he reads a passage 
from the sacred books; he prays slowly, the 
people repeating after him, “ Mamu Amida 
Buisu/” eight times, then with a sudden twist 
of his voice he quickly utters “ Mam, Nam /” 
say fifty times, and with a long-drawn “ Vamu 
Amida Butsu!” closes. The sermon then 
begins. 

THE SERMON.— He reminds his hearers 
of the sermon of the previous day, utters his 
text, and plunges into his sermon. After a 
little explanation of the meaning of the text, he 
pauses to congratulate his audience on their 
piety in leaving their business to attend tem- 
ple service (he made no reference to your cor- 
respondent, —the zi#-san, or foreigner, — or 
to his piety). He complimented them on the 
constantly increasing size of the audience, and 
then proceeded to tell a funny story which made 
all laugh heartily. Immediately he passed on 
to the sermon proper. His discourse was 
“upon the poison of sin and its cure by Amida 
Buddha.” It was in some points an excellent 
sermon. He used very simple language, and 
his audience paid him the strictest attention 
throughout. Every once in a while he would 
make some telling hit, and then their Nam- 
nams would sound out in applause. Toward 
the close he went into a dissertation on the 
duty of praying every night to Hotei Sama 
(the God of Happiness) and Bishamon (the 
Warrior-God). He urged parents to see to it 
that their children said their prayers nightly, 
and then told a pleasant little story directly 
addressed to the three or four little children 
who had been munching rice-cakes while he 
was preaching. Then with a benevolent smile 
upon his round, fat face, he bowed adieu to his 
audience, they in return bowing to him, and 
he dismounted from his pulpit. 

THE CLOSING SERVICES. — The more pious 
ones began their Namnams again, while the rest 
stepped a little one side to smoke a half-dozen 
pipes of tobacco (each pipe-full is of about the 
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size of a pea) or to drink a little tea. In the 
interim the pulpit is shoved to one side, the 
candles are trimmed by the attendant priest, 
and the preacher-priest steps aside to change 
his robes. He re-appears clad in gorgeous red 
and ‘yellow robes and a lacquered cap upon his 
head, with seven attendant priests, who range 
themselves on two sides of the principal shrine- 
room. The Namnams are hushed, and the 
priestly intonations are begun. They sit, kneel, 
and stand alternately. The chief priest is ar- 
ranging the offerings and joss-sticks upon the 
altar, and repeatedly bowing in prayer, each 
time touching his forehead to the floor. After 
a little the curtain of the shrine is lifted, the 
contents revealed, it is closed again, the ser- 
vices cease, and the audience separates. 

An OpporTUNITY. — There is a good chance 
now to drop a word or two for the Master to 
some of those who curiously surround the for- 
eigner. “Do they understand it?” —‘“ Oh, 
no! but the priests do.” —‘“ Will God hear 
them for their much speaking ?”” — “ Oh, yes! 
the priests so tell them.” — “I can tell you of a 
better way,”— and a couple of young priests 
edge in a little closer in their curiosity, — 
“there is one God: these that your own hands 
have made are not gods. You make a fire of 
part of a piece of wood, a table of another 
part, and a god of another: that is not good.” 
— “ Naruhodo,” —“indeed!” And so the 
questions and replies go on. An invitation is 
given to come and hear what our good Japanese 
friend up in Suragadai, our native Christian 
preacher, will have to say about the true reli- 
gion. Well, they may never come, —and they 
may. They may forget all about the foreign- 
er’s blundering words concerning “the Jesus 
religion,” and they may not. 

30, Tsuxkiy1, Toxio, Jen. 30, 1882, 


NOTHING is eternal but that which is done 
for God and others. That which is done for 
self dies; that alone which goes out of self 
into God lasts forever. 


THE missionary’s work? Ah! the work of 
a minister at home, as compared with that 
of a missionary, is but the lighting of a parish- 
lamp to the causing the sun to rise upon an 
empire that is yet in darkness !— Alexander 
Duff. 
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CONDITION OF BRITISH BURMAH. 


[Under the title ‘‘ Our Most Prosperous Province,” ‘‘ The 
Friend of India” has the following article on British Burmah. 
It will be particularly interesting to the readers of the MaGa- 
zine for the appreciation of the work of our missionaries 
shown in the closing paragraph. ] 


THERE are few, if any, of the provinces 
under British rule in the East, that can show 
such a record of progress and prosperity as 
British Burmah. Up to 1826 the districts 
which now form part of British Burmah were 
under the rule of a Burman dynasty. At that 
date Tenasserim and Arracan were ceded to 
Britain by the treaty of Yandapoo at the close 
of the first Burman war. After the war of 
1852, Pegu and Martaban were retained as 
compensation, and these combined districts 
form British Burmah. Twenty years ago, in 
1861, the estimated population of British 
Burmah did not exceed 1,189,164. The cen- 
sus of 1872 gave the total of all races in 
Burmah as 2,747,148, while the census of last 
February (1881) gives the number at 3,736,- 
771. . 

A considerable proportion of the increase 
of population noted above is due to immigra- 


tion from India and from the kingdom of | 


Ava. The number of resident immigrants 
from India, which in 1872 stood at 137,014, 
is returned for 1881 at 246,289, while the 
census figures show that 541,743 of the in- 
habitants of Burmah were born without the 
limits of the province. The chief cause, 
however, of the marked increase in the popu- 
lation, is due to the fecundity and general 
healthiness of the people, who, though many 
of them live in dwellings which set at defiance 
every law of sanitation, — surrounded by 
water for several weeks in the year, —still 
the large number of births and the low 
death-rate demonstrate that the country is 
remarkably healthy. This, joined to the 
high rate of wages, the plentifulness of food, 
the security of life and property, the almost 
total absence of the professional money- 
lender so common in Indian villages, the 
abundance and cheapness of land, and the 
fertility of the soil, — sufficiently accounts for 
the very marked progress which distinguishes 
British Burmah in population, in wealth, in 


education, in decrease of crime, and in con- 
tentment with and fealty to the British rule. 
The following passage from Mr. Bernard’s 
very able and instructive “ Introduction” gives 
a picture of a social state of affairs which, 
we venture to think, can scarcely be matched 
in Peninsular India; “High wages, bountiful 
returns to the farmer, plentiful food, and 
freedom from oppression, combine to make 
the life of an ordinary Burman happy and 
comfortable. Young men and maidens make 
love and marry earlier than is usual in Eng- 
land. They manage these affairs for them- 
selves after the fashion of some Western 
nations, and there are in Burmah no child- 
marriages or child-widowhoods such as are 
the bane of domestic life in India. Women 
in Burmah occupy a much higher and happier 
position than they do in Indian social life. 
They go about, they do the shopping, both 
buying and selling, they manage the house- 
holds, and in every respect they take an 
active part in domestic affairs. Industry and 
thrift among women are promoted by the 
custom whereby most girls, even in well-to- 
do families, work looms, or keep stalls in a 
bazaar, till they get married. The girls usu- 
ally spend the profits of their undertakings — 
on dress or personal adornment, and are not 
required to contribute their earnings to the 
common family purse. Among other conse- 
quences of this state of things may be men- 
tioned the fact that the ratio of women to 
men prisoners is, in Burman jails, less than 
half what it is in Indian jails.” So far as 
comfort and plenty are concerned, — implying 
a freedom from the dark cloud of possible 
starvation, which, in the case of a very large 
proportion of the peasantry of Peninsular 
India, is ready to burst in desolation and 
death,—the people of British Burmah are 
in a highly satisfactory condition; and the 
free social intercourse allowed to their women, 
and the actual part these take, not only in the 
household, but in other work, form a striking 
contrast to any thing that may be found any- 
where from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas.” 
On a recent occasion, when noticing the 
Report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
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tion for British Burmah, we drew attention 
to the fact that Burmah possesses an indige- 
nous national system of education in the 
numerous monasteries of Buddhist monks 
scattered all over the country. The Educa- 
tional Department, however, has cognizance 
only of schools at which 24 per cent of the 
population are being taught. According to 
the census returns, 66 per thousand of the 
total population are under instruction mostly 
at the monastic schools; 52 per cent of all 
the males over 12 years of age, and 2.8 per 
cent of the women and girls over that age, are 
returned as able to read and write. 

Here is what is said of the occupation and 
condition of the people: “ About 11 per cent 
of the population dwell in towns, and 68.56 
per cent of the people live by agriculture. 
There is an immense deal of petty trading all 
over the country. The amount of goods and 
produce that moves about the country in 
boats, in steamers, in the railway, in carts, on 
pack-bullocks, and on peddlers’ backs, is sur- 
prising for so small a population. Besides 
the goods and produce that come from, or are 
consigned to, the kingdom of Ava and West- 
ern China, British Burmah exported £8,525,- 
000 worth of produce and imported £6,983,- 
ooo worth of goods during the past year, and 
received £780,000 of treasure more than she 
sent away. The imported articles consisted 
chiefly of luxuries rather than necessaries. 
During the past five years the average sur- 
plus of imported over exported treasure has 
been £1,340,000 a year. The greater part 
of this silver and gold is converted into orna- 
ments by the Burmans and Karens. It would 
seem, therefore, that every household of six 
persons in British Burmah must have spent 
on the average about twelve pounds during 
the year 1880-81 on imported articles and 
jewelry.” 

These figures indicate the existence of a 
high standard of comfort among Burman 
families. There can be no doubt that the 
average income of a Burman family is very 
much higher than that of a family in Conti- 
nental India. The wages of unskilled labor 
range from five shillings a week at the slack 
season in Kyouk Phyoo to twenty-five shil- 
lings a week in the busy season at the rice 
ports. The average wage over the whole of 
Burmah is probably about seven and six- 
pence a week (or ten annas for each week- 
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day), as compared with an average of about 
two shillings and threepence a week (or three 
annas for each week-day) in the rest of India. 
The earnings of ordinary cultivators are pro- 
portionately higher. Wealth, such as it is, 
is very widely distributed.” Here is a picture 
of high wages for unskilled labor, and gener. 
ally diffused wealth, to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel anywhere in Asia. 

Besides this, very few of the people are 
in debt, though land-owners do sometimes 
get into difficulties when by disease they 
lose their working cattle, and the vice of 
gambling brings with it occasional debt. In 
a small tract, however, where special inquiries 
were made by the settlement officer, it was 
found that scarcely twenty per cent of the 
Burman cultivators are in debt at all. Judi- 
cial statistics show that suits for debt are 
few in comparison with the population; while 
the majority of decrees are settled out of 
court. Out of 6,833 cultivators in the neigh- 
borhood of Rangoon, whose holdings were 
verified last January, only 58 in all had mort- 
gaged part of their holdings during the 
year. 

It is interesting to note that, with all the 
material prosperity which has marked the 
progress of Burmah since the annexation, 
there has been a decided spread of Chris- 
tianity; and although 87 per cent of the peo- 
ple return themselves as Buddhists, .038 as 
nat or spirit worshippers, and .o22 as Chris- 
tians, in all 84,219, still, among the Karens, 
a race grievously oppressed during the rule 
of the Burman dynasty, the missionary teach- 
ers have been able to effect a very great 
work. In the Administration Report for 
British Burmah for the year 1880-81, it is 
said, “Foremost in this work have been 
American missionaries of the Baptist persua- 
sion.... There are now attached to this 
communion no less than 451 Christian Karen 
parishes, most of which support their own 
church, their own Karen pastor, and their 
own parish school, and many of which sub- 
scribe considerable sums in money and kind 
for the furtherance of missionary work among 
Karens, and other hill-races beyond the 
British border. Christianity continues to 


spread among the Karens to the great advan- 
tage of the commonwealth, and the Christian 
Karen communities are distinctly more in- 
dustrious, better educated, and more law- 
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abiding, than the Burman and Karen villages 
around them. The Karen race and the 
British Government owe a great debt to the 
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American missionaries, who have under Prov- 
idence wrought this change among the Karens 
of Burmah.” 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING AT SWATOW. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


MODE OF CONDUCTING IT.— In some mis- 
sions all theological training is committed to 
the hands of some one person, who gives him- 
self exclusively to that work. The method 
has its advantages. We here find it prefer- 
able to conduct our theological training more 
after a style which obtains at home. Our con- 
tiguity to each other enables us to do this with 
convenience. We all participate in the work 
of training, and form in ourselves a theologi- 
cal faculty as well as a missionary body. Of 
course one must act as a dean of the faculty; 
but, when each new class is formed, our design 


is to divide among ourselves the branches for - 


the year. Thus one will take Old-Testament 
history, another the lessons in the Gospels, 
another certain portions of the Epistles, prep- 
aration of sermons, etc. In a second year 
these branches can be interchanged at the 
option of the missionaries. Great advantages 
gained are, first, that each missionary helps 
to grind his own axes,—an important thing 
in itself; and, second, the students study 
more or less under each missionary. They 
all become acquainted with him, and espe- 
cially with the one under whom they are to 
work in the future; so, also, each missionary 
becomes acquainted with all the workers in 
each division of the field. 

TEACHING IN TURN.— But, you may ask, 
does not this keep the missionaries at home? 
No, not at all. The branches are not all to 
be taught.at the same time; but, inasmuch as 
there is always some one missionary here, the 
class can be going on under his direction. 
He merely doubles or trebles his class exer- 
cises, while the other missionaries may be 
away in the country. The one at home can 
in turn be released, whenever occasion re- 
quires, to visit his own country stations in like 
manner. Of course you will bear in mind 
that every missionary has his own district 
and his own country stations for which he 


alone is responsible, and which he visits at 
his own option, untrammelled by the class. 
If the class were conducted by one man, this 
could not be done. We do not say this plan 
would suit other places, but it suits us here. 
CLass MEMBERSHIP.— The class is in- 
tended, not exclusively for those who may be 
expected to enter the ministry, but also for 
church-members possessed of zeal, capacity, 
and piety, who are willing to use what they 
may acquire in the churches where they be- 
long, and to which they will return. This last 
feature may, perhaps, be a little novel; but 
we find it productive of the best results. This 
class of persons, owing to domestic circum- 
stances or business relations, may not be able 
to give themselves wholly to the work of the 
ministry ; yet they have undeveloped talents, 
and are willing to use them if they only knew 
how. They are able to come in and spend 
occasionally not more than two or three 
months at a time. We encourage them, how-' 
ever, to come, teach them what we can in that 
time, and then send them back to their homes 
and their neighbors, and their brethren in the 
church. We have found, with scarcely an 
exception, that they are more useful in the 
church, more helpful to the native preacher, 
and more decided in their own convictions, 
than they were before this brief culture. We 
shall hope in the years to come to enlarge the 
number of this kind of students, and shall 
expect much good from them. It may be 
assumed as a matter of course, that to those 
who are in a position to receive it we will 
give a longer and more thorough training, nor 
do we expect to remit training and study even 
after they have entered the ministry. 
EXPANSION OF CouRSE OF STUDY.— This 
will be done as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. A more extended discipline in the 
delivery of sermons is much needed. A com- 
pendious outline of church history is also 
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needed, and which we hope will soon be in- 
troduced. It is also intended to give our 
students and preachers occasional lectures on 
matters connected with scientific and philo- 
sophical research, not to furnish them with 
material for preaching Christ and him cruci- 
fied, but to widen their field of intellectual 
vision. 

Economy. — Those intended for the minis- 
try must be educated, at whatever cost; but, 
if our system were expensive, we should 
hardly expect to do much in the desultory 
training of the second class above mentioned. 
But the small amount of expense incurred, 
and the good results to accrue, would justify 
us in more expansion even than we now con- 
template. Each student receives only two 
dollars a month beneficiary aid. No greater 
economy can be found anywhere. Indeed, 
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I sometimes think that we may yet have to 
think it wise to make a small addition. This 
allowance is based upon the fact that, in ordi- 
nary Chinese boarding, two dollars a month 
is the amount usually demanded. In order 
to prevent unworthy applications, we agree to 
give them merely their board while studying. 
In all this you will see there is no provision 
made for clothing. 

The teaching of the past year has been 
done chiefly by Mr. Partridge and Mr. Ash- 
more, jun. Mr. McKibben waived for a time 
his participation in order to give himself more 
thoroughly to the study of the Hakka dialect. 
I assisted until April, when my eyes were again 
disabled. The class has been so small that 
no great demand has been made upon any 
one. 


ALMOST A MARTYR. 


[The following account of an attack on a French evange- 
list in the employ of the Missionary Union is taken from 
“ Evangelical Christendom” for February, which is mistaken 
in saying that M. Alain is connected with Mr, McAlIl’s work.] 


THERE was an attempt to murder M. Alain, 
a member of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. It was at Alfortville near Paris, where 


‘he was alone to conduct the recently opened 


meeting, and large numbers filled the room. 
A child of twelve came up to him, and said 
affectionately, “ Monsieur, you had better 
have no meeting to-night; for I heard people 
say that they were coming to insult and kill 
you.” M. Alain lifted a lock of his hair, and 
replied, “ You see this: they are all counted, 
and not one will fall without God’s permission. 
Sit down, and fear not.” Another young man, 
friendly to the gospel, came up deadly pale: 
“T entreat you, sir, to close, and have no lec- 
ture to-night.”—“ Nay, I hope you will be 
among the hearers ; for a lecture there will be,” 
was the firm reply. 

The meeting took place. M. * Alain’s daugh- 
ter played the tunes as usual. The noise was 
great: the most noisy were turned out. After 
the meeting, the wicked men who had waited 
outside rushed upon the speaker. One butted 
his head against his side, and another against 
his chest, running up like a wild bull. 


“Friends,” said M. Alain, “you are not strik- 
ing me, but my Saviour. If you repent not, you 
will have to give account.” Young Christian 
men from Paris came up with a number of the 
hearers to defend him. He begged them to 
desist, and turning to his assailants, said, “I 
am not going to run away nor seek to escape. 
Only let my wife and children go with my 
friends, and then do with me as you like.” 

— “Jesuit! prepare to die!” — “I am ready.” 
— “Kill, kill, stab him, gash him,” etc. But, 
just in time, some leader of the rascals came 
up, and, forcing an opening among the forty 
assailants, cried out “ Be off!” and M. Alain 
withdrew gladly enough, and joined his family 
and friends on the banks of the Seine, they 
making ready to come to his rescue with 
staves. 

He has since seen the leader of the band, 
who asked his pardon. “I have forgiven you 
long ago,” was the reply, accompanied by an 
exhortation to apply to the Lord Jesus for the 
pardon of all his sins. 


Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire to 
duty, if they will. You have time and eternity 
to rejoice in. 
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“ Will the Heathen be Lost?” — The Chinese in Siam. 


“WILL THE HEATHEN BE LOST?” 


BY REV. W. 


Ir might be interesting to know how many 
gospel tracts could have been printed on the 
paper used in America in the discussion of 
the question, “ Will the heathen be lost with- 
out the gospel?” and I suppose that question 
will continue to have its periodical essay in 
missionary societies and concerts in spite of all 
the testimony of those who are face to face 
with heathenism. To them there is no room 
for discussion. The evidence that the hea- 
then are already lost is unmistakable. As 
well might a coroner's jury in the case of a 
drowned man, with the body before them, 
stop to discuss the probability of the man 
perishing in the water if he should not be 
assisted. That Brahman in Guntoor who 
dragged his own daughter out of the house a 
few months since, and left her to die likea 
dog, because if she died in the house no Brah- 
man would live in it for a year, and so he 
would lose that much rent, — would any one 
undertake to say that he was a fit subject for 
heaven ? 

Such arguments as that God cannot be just, 
and send the ignorant heathen to hell, are the 
result either of a weak sentimentality, like 
much that is current in America to-day, or a 
theory based upon ignorance of the facts. 
Why, you could scarcely offer a graver in- 
sult to a Brahman than to pity him for his 
want of knowledge of God and his duty to 
love and serve him. He claims to know as 
well as you do that there is only one true God, 
and that it is the duty of man to forsake evil 
and do good. Even among the lower classes 
I think you would look a long time to find 
one who had not in mind a standard of holi- 
ness to which he had never yet attained. The 
whole system of heathen worship is a proof 
of the truth of this. 

But howis it, if they know these things, that 
they do not dothem? That question I leave 
to those who believe in the inherent power of 
man to do right, and to save himself by a 
process of self-purification. They are by no 
means lacking in mental acumen. In fact, the 
Iiindu has long been famous for his love of 
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abstract reasoning ; but he has been trying for 
centuries the experiment of working out his 
own salvation, which so-called liberal Chris- 
tianity is undertaking to-day among more en- 
lightened nations, and, it must be confessed, 
with any thing but satisfactory results for those 
who do not believe in the necessity of a di- 
vine Saviour. In short they literally fulfil 
Paul’s words, — “ They are without excuse, be- 
cause that when they knew God they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened.” 

No, my friend : the intelligent Hindu would 
smile at your credulity if he were told that you 
believed God would admit him to heaven on 
the plea of ignorance. He expects to attain 
happiness at last, but not until he has expiated 
his sins by the sufferings endured in a series 
of transmigrations occupying perhaps thou- 
sands of years. Their own consciences answer 
in the negative the question which some 
Christian people have labored hard to answer 
in the affirmative. — Central Baptist. 


THE CHINESE IN SIAM. 


BY HON. DAVID B. SICKELS, LATE UNITED STATES 
CONSUL TO SIAM. 


THE Chinese who emigrate to Siam become 
permanent residents, and seldom, if ever, re- 
turn to their native land. They marry Siam- 
ese women, and raise large families, thereby 
constituting a new Siamo-Chinese race, the 
destiny of which, if infused with Christian 
principles, is to sway the Asiatic mind, and 
remould the institutions of the country in that 
section of the East. It has been contended 
that the Chinese do not assimilate with other 
races with which they affiliate. This is not 
entirely true. They never lose their peculiar 
identity; but in Siam they readily conform to 
the customs of the Siamese, and participate in 
national affairs with as much genuine interest 
as if they were “native to the manner born.” 
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In fact, several prominent Siamese noblemen 
are natives of China, and, as subjects of his 
Majesty, are as loyal to the king as those 
who were born under the very.shadow of the 
royal palace. It is my firm belief that efforts 
to convert the Chinese are more likely to be 
successful in Siam than in China, because 
there are influences at work in Siam, which 
do not prevail in any part of China, calculated 
to impress them with the value of greater per- 
sonal liberty than can be found in their native 
land, and also with the value of the superior 
facilities afforded by modern civilization for 
the promotion of their individual welfare. 

As I have had a better opportunity, than 
many who have merely visited the Far East, to 
judge of the general character and importance 
of Christian missions in Asiatic countries, I 
think that my opinion is entitled to considera- 
tion. I would not recommend the relinquish- 
ment of missionary labor in China; but I state 
as my sincere conviction, based upon exten- 
sive and careful observation, that Chinese con- 
verts in Siam are more reliable than they are 
in China. 


THE PRICE OF VICTORY. 
BY REV. D. DOWNIE. 


My tent is pitched in a little grove at the 
foot of Mersamakonda, a sacred hill on the 
summit of which is a large temple to which a 
great multitude of people resort once a year 
for worship. If a stranger were to visit this 
temple to-day, while he would see the temple 
and all its surroundings in good repair, yet he 
would not see a single worshipper except the 
two or three Brahman priests who daily min- 
ister in it. He might therefore conclude that 
Hinduism was dead, and that the worshippers 
had forsaken their sacred shrine. But let 
him return two months hence, and he would 
see this grove and this hill alive with thou- 
sands of devotees from all the region round. 

A traveller once said that he had visited 
many heathen lands, and never saw a new 
heathen temple. That may be true; but if 
he meant that, because he did not see one, 
therefore there were none, then it is quite the 
reverse of true. In my own field I could point 
out several new Hindu temples; and, within 
half a mile from where I now sit, huge granite 
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blocks are being quarried for a new temple 
near Nellore. 

We hear of “tremendous upheavings,” and 
of “ Hinduism falling to pieces,” and not with. 
out some reason; for as high an authority as 
Lord Lytton speaks of the change now going 
on in India as “the greatest and most mo- 
mentous revolution, at once social, moral, reli- 
gious, and political, which perhaps the world 
has ever witnessed.” And that Hinduism must 
fall to pieces before the advance of the Lord’s 
hosts, there can be not even the shadow of a 
doubt. But let not the Church of Christ for 
a moment dream that the end of Hinduism is 
at hand: not without a tremendous struggle 
will Satan surrender this gigantic stronghold. 
The time has not yet come to hurrah, and 
shout the victory. 

The day will come when this whole land 
shall be given to Christ, and some of us now 
on the field may live to see it; but, if we do, 
the Church must give more freely of its life 
and treasure than it has ever yet done. You 
remember, when our first army went forth to 
subdue the Great Rebellion, how confident our 
people were that they would sweep all before 
them, and wipe out rebellion and secession. 
Is not the Church of Christ in danger of com- 
mitting a similar blunder by over-estimating 
the strength of the feeble band she has sent 
forth to conquer India for Christ? 

If we would insure victory in the great mis- 
sionary enterprise, fresh and larger levies of 
men, women, and treasure must be made. 
God could, with a very few, overthrow Hindu- 
ism and every other false system; but we 
know that so far he has given success to the 
Church commensurate with the efforts she 
has put forth, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose he will ever change his plan. Oh, then, 
that we may have more men, more women, 
more Bibles, more tracts, and more money 
for Christ’s sake, and the souls of men! 


THAT WHICH COSTS NOTHING. 


As you are probably aware, incense-sticks 
in great numbers are burned also in all their 
forms of idolatrous worship. But some of 
the Chinese ideas are not so bad. A few 
weeks since, I was tramping with one of our 
native preachers along a road, some fifty miles 
distant, that led over a high mountain-pass, 
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At the highest point in the road we came, as 
js usual in such places, upon a shrine with 
an urn, where travellers burn incense-sticks to 
the deities presiding over that locality. These 
incense-sticks are bought in small packages, 
and may be burned or left near the incense- 
altar. At this shrine on the mountain-ridge 
I picked up a partial package of the sticks, 
and said to the preacher who was with me, 
“Suppose a man coming here should burn 
the sticks which another person has left, 
would that answer the same purpose as if he 
burned some he had himself bought?” He 
exclaimed at once, and very emphatically, 
“No! no one would think of offering that 
which had cost him nothing;” and added 
further, “ If any one should burn these sticks, 
the benefit would accrue to the person who 
bought them, and not to the one who burned 
them.” We instruct our preachers by the 
roadside as well as in the class-room; so I 
took up this heathen idea of not offering what 
had cost nothing, and urged him to teach the 
Christians to act on the same principle in wor- 
shipping the true God, calling to his mind what 
he knew to be a fact, namely, that the native 
Christians were very much too willing to use 
other people’s money to build or rent chapels 
and to pay the preachers. — Rev. S. B. PArR- 
TRIDGE, im Zion’s Advocate. 


THE TESTIMONY. 


THE testimony of living witnesses to the 
truth is the power of God by which he brings 
men into subjection to himself. What it has 
done for individuals, it has done and can do 
for communities and nations. But we are 
ever to bear in mind that the nations are to 
be captured man by man. There are to be 
no magical processes introduced into God’s 
plans: the leaven of testimony is to leaven 
the whole lump. All the hordes of India, the 
masses of China, Japan, and Africa, are to be 
single, individual captures. If ever Asia 
ceases to be the land of pagodas, minarets, 
caravans, and caste, and becomes a land 
adorned with the tall spires of village 
churches, and beautified with the beaten play- 
grounds of village school-houses, it will be 
when the turbaned Turk has been persuaded 
by some personal witness for Christ to lay 
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aside his sensuality and sloth, and bow at the 
foot of the cross; it will be when the wild 
Cossack and the shivering Siberian have 
learned by personal testimony to serve a 
milder and yet mightier Monarch than the 
haughty autocrat; when the besotted Hindu 
and the fierce Malay have been taught by the 
testimony to the truth to dash to the earth 
the hideous symbols of a degraded supersti- 
tion, and to stand up in the dignity of a 
renewed humanity. If ever the dark jungles 
and deserts of Africa are to bloom with a 
brighter garniture of beauty than has yet 
greeted her radiant skies, it will be when the 
miserable Caffre and the reeking Hottentot 
have learned by the testimony of the truth to 
come out from their squalid filth and wretch- 
edness, and sit down clothed and in their 
right minds at the feet of Jesus; it will be 
when the wild Arabs, coursing their illimit- 
able deserts, have reined in their flying barbs 
to catch the sound of personal testimony to 
conscious salvation. Then the millennium. 
Then beat swords into ploughshares, spears 
into pruning-hooks ; for the days will be near 
when the green earth shall no more be red- 
dened with the blood of innocence, the wild 
whirlpool of anarchy will no longer fling up 
toward heaven its hellish spray, but when 
there shall be general peace because there is 
universal purity ; and we shall realize the rapt 
imagery of Isaiah and the splendors of the 
apocalyptic vision. The world shall draw 
nigh to God; and, as it mounts the empyrean, 
the sentinel stars who challenge its advance 
shall whisper wonderingly to one another, 
“They overcame by the blood of the Lamb, 
and the word of their testimony.” — Rev. O. 
H. TiFFAny, D.D. 


SHORT MISSION SERMON. 


THE following letter, enclosing a dollar bill, 
has come to the treasurer of the State Board 
of Foreign Missions :— 


, Jan. 25, 1882. 
Dear Brother, — Please find enclosed one dollar for 
foreign missions, the cause that I love. I am almost 
seventy-five years old. Born of the Spirit when twenty- 
one, baptized when twenty-four, 1 caught the missionary 
spirit by reading the life of the first Mrs. Judson. From 
that time 1 have done what I could. I only regret 
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that I cannot do more. ‘Surely goodness and mercy 


have followed me all the days of my life.” 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. 


This is the kind that is to evangelize the 
world. It argues (1) the circulation of mis- 
sionary literature; those who acquaint them- 
selves with the facts will become interested; 
(2) it is a special stage of the growth in grace 
to catch the spirit of missions ; (3) it is a joy 
to help when one’s heart is in the work. The 
regret is only over inability to do more; (4) 
giving by principle is the giving that tells. — 
Christian Herald. 


Commerce and Missions. — Missionary Correspondence. 
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COMMERCE AND MISSIONS. 


Our American missionaries, in carrying the 
Bible into foreign lands, have opened up new 
avenues for trade, established our flag in dis. 
tant ports, formed new treaties of friendship 
and commerce where none existed before, 
given employment to our merchant marine, 
taught the English language so as to facili. 
tate commercial transactions, and introduced 
American books and newspapers. In my 
opinion, they have accomplished more for our 
government in extending our influence in the 
East than all the consuls in the service, and 
the country could afford to pay them a hand. 
some bounty for their disinterested labors, — 
DaviD B. SICKELS, late United States Consul 
at Bangkok. 


BURMAH. 
Pission to the Burmans. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. F. Norris. 
Poona, Bomsay Presipency, Feb. 17, 1882." 

I LEFT Burmah on Jan. 8 for Bombay, hoping a 
sea-trip might help me. While in the sea-air 
proper I was much relieved, but in my ten days at 
Bombay some of the worst symptoms returned ; 
and I go to Madras, hoping the east wind from the 
sea may be good for me. I get good reports of 
the state of matters in Maulmain. The people 
_ seem determined to keep up all the religious 
services, and several matters of considerable diffi- 
culty have been adjusted wisely and efficiently. 

BomBay, with its eight hundred thousand in- 
habitants, its fine harbor, its great wealth, its many 
and very beautiful public buildings, and its enter- 
taining and intelligent native races, ‘is well worth 
visiting. Soon after reaching there I attended the 
missionary monthly concert, where I met some 
fifty people, male and female, the larger part of 
whom were missionaries. Most of the leading 
missionary societies were represented. The Bap- 
tists have no missionaries in this presidency save a 
Parsee and a young East Indian located at this 
place, connected with the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society. The missionaries at the conference 
were largely young persons, — only two or three 
hoary-headed ones,—a goodly company. They 
gave the evening for the most part to an impromptu 
speech on our work in Burmah, followed by a good 
hour of questioning, in which I was the target for 
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interrogations pertaining to all phases of our mis- 
sionary operations. 

A Favorep Mission.—~Evidently much they 
heard was new tothem. They think that we have 
the advantage of them very greatly in many 
respects. From all I learn of the mission-work 
here, I am impressed with the great outlay in 
money and men, and the comparatively meagre 
visible results as expressed in converts and 
churches. These appear to come to about what 
ours in Burmah would be, had we expended all we 
have im men and money, and had to show for it 
only our gains exclusive of the Karen converts, 
These missionaries appear to feel, as was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hume of the American Board, “I 
think we meet with more difficulties and less en- 
couragements than missionaries anywhere.” If 
these missionaries can keep on stout-heartedly in 
their work, as I believe they do, surely not one of 
our workers in Burmah should faint; and, more 
than that, our American Baptists should hold 
Burmah so strongly, that we shall still escape the 
waste of strength through rival efforts. 

A Baptist Cuurcnu.— I found an English 
Eurasian Baptist church in Bombay, which has 
been in existence many years. It numbers now 
about nineteen members, with an audience of forty. 
They have had no pastor ; but the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, whose secretary is now in 
India, has now undertaken to give them a pastor. 
The church has seen many misfortunes and better 
days. There. are some devoted members. One, 
an Englishman, was personally responsible for the 
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cost of building their beautiful church, some thirty 
thousand rupees, and bore a good part of the ex- 
pense himself. 

Poona. — This place is reached from Bombay 
by a railroad which is a marvel of engineering 


€, skill, passing among and up the Ghauts Mountains, 
e, and even under many of them. For some four 
i. hours we seemed to be in the partial or total dark- 


ness of tunnels nearly as much as in the light, — 
out of one mountain and into another, passing the 
intervening spaces over bridges at giddy heights 
whence we could look down into beautiful valleys, 
and away upon the most picturesque mountain 
scenery in the world. When we get to the top of 
these mountains we are only on the general level 
which stretches out to the Madras side of India. 
The marked feature of this scenery as compared 
with Burmah is its treelessness. 

JoserpH Coox’s LecrurEs.— On one of my 
walks about the place, I passed the hall where 
Joseph Cook lectured. He had rather stormy 
audiences here as well as in Bombay. In the 
latter place the natives were encouraged by the 
Theosophists to disturb him; and here he was 
greatly exasperated by the presiding officer, an 
S. P. G. bishop, joining in the opposition the na- 
tives offered to his closing the exercises with the 
Lord’s Prayer. The general testimony of Mr. 


° Cook’s Christian listeners, both here and in Bom- 
y bay, is, that the effect of his powerful lectures will 
x be good here. 

n Mapras, Feb. 20.— A night, a day, and another 
; night has brought me to Madras, through one of 


the hottest lands the sun shines upon, no forests, 
and only a few scattered trees and shrubs ; dried 
grass everywhere nearly; an uneven boundless 
plain, sometimes with its rich black soil almost 
deceiving you into the fancy that you are in the 
prairies of our great West, but generally a shape- 
less plain, often rocky and full of low hills. Much 
of this country has only three or four inches of 
rain this year: it never has much, yet the soil is 
cultivated. I was quite ill on reaching here, but 
am now delighted to get a fine sea-breeze nearly 
all the time, which I trust may be as good as being 
on the sea itself, 


LETTER FROM Mrs. M. B. INGALLs. 


Tuonczal, Jan. 16, 1882. 

Lonc AFTER. —A man and his mother were 
baptized here yesterday. It is the seed of two 
years ago. Our workers separated into four par- 
ties, some on foot, and others in boats and carts; 
but we went and returned without the joy of hear- 
ing any one come out on the Lord’s side. Some 
came back home sick, and each of us had our 
trials to report. Months passed, and last year a 
backslider returned into the fold, and some of the 
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party of that trip rejoiced that their work had 


been blessed. While he was speaking of his 
joy, the friend of the man took out a book, and 
said it was the one he had given, and that he 
should never follow the customs of his people 
again. Thus we have had some proof that the 
good seed fell into some good ground; but we 
have often counted those days of work as our 
“ discouraging time.” 

Into Goop GROUND. — Yesterday a new proof 
came, and perhaps we shall change our memorial 
song for the reapers’ harvest song. The woman: 
asked for the old Bible-woman. The old lady 
was pleased to see her friend ; but, when the woman 
told her of the change, she was very glad, and 
putting her hands on the shoulder of the sister she 
exclaimed, “I felt that your eyes were opened, 
and that God had set his seal upon you.” The 
man then got up, and said to the preacher, who 
told him of Jesus, “ You told me of the folly of 
priest-worship, and of the Saviour of sinners; and. 
I believed it all, and for two years have prayed in 
his name.” At sunset they were baptized, and to- 
day they have returned to their home, about twenty 
miles from here. They are the only Christians in 
that place; but they tell us of another man who: 
heard and believed, and we hope these converts. 
will strengthen him. 

THE Last YEAR has not been our best year of 
tangible results, and we have murmured a little ;. 
but we begin the new year with brighter hopes. 
The seed of Judson’s days was not lost, and we- 
shall see more “ golden sheaves,” — “‘a great army,” 
said Mah Po, the Ava /ady, to me last night, as. 
she started for her home. We have calls of 
promise from the north. Last year we rejected: 
twenty-five applicants, and shall refuse some, I 
dare say, this year; but there will be some true- 
ones, and the rejected ones are making some prog-. 
ress in the better way. 

THE ASSOCIATION was held at Rangoon. We 
missed those who are absent in America, and. 
many were the inquiries about each. The modera- 
tor was a man whom I first saw as the horse- 
keeper of Dr. Kincaid. His pillow of Bible, paper, 
and pencil, was a surety then of an embryo preach-- 
er, and we see it now perfected in the Prome pas- 
tor, Ko Yan Ghin. The clerk was Mr. Ranney’s 
printer, Moung Thah Doung; and his assistant,. 
the court reader, Ko Bah, who sits before me ar-- 
ranging his Wednesday-evening lecture. Every 
thing went on as regularly and harmoniously as. 
with you. You might have been somewhat per-- 
plexed about the reading of three paragraphs by © 
the moderator, ard the spirited ten-minute- 
speeches. That paper contained the questions to- 
be propounded before the *‘ Bishop and Elders.” 
Sometimes for a whole year the preachers and 
Christians lay up these questions to be set*led at: 
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the Association. Some of these questions read 
thus : “ How can we support a pastor?” “ What 
is the Bible authority for the power of the Roman 
Catholics?” ‘ What are the differences between 
the sprinkling bodies, State Church, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians?” ‘Shall we tax church-mem- 
bers for church expenses?” We did not branch 
out into any great plans; but it was one of the 
Lord’s feasts, and I think all were strengthened 
on the gospel foundation. 


fission to the Karens. 
LETTER FROM Rev. C. A. NICHOLS. 


Myat Kounc’s JouRNAL.— “I desire to give 
a short account of my labor for the last year. I 
will commence with Feb. 6, at my own church 
at Quaydonk Khoung, where I baptized one, and 
administered the Lord’s Supper. Thence I went 
preaching from place to place till I reached Settu- 
guin, where I baptized six, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper. Feb. 17, at Mogoo, baptized fif- 
teen, after which administered Lord’s Supper. 
Feb. 24, baptized two at Dehthupluh. May 5, 
baptized five at Kawlan. May 6, at Pelnehkwai, 
baptized eight, and administered Lord’s Supper 
at Lahyoh. May 22, baptized three at Kwaydonk 
Khyoung. June 5, baptized four at Layloo, one 
of whom was from the heathen. Nov. 1, bap- 
tized one, and administered the Lord’s Supper, at 
Lawpawsoh. Nov. 10, baptized ten, and adminis- 
tered Lord’s Supper, at Mogoo. Administered 
the Lord’s Supper, Nov. 15, at Kawlan, and, Nov. 
16, at Lahyoh, baptizing one in the former place. 
Nov. 17, baptized four, and administered Lord’s 
Supper, at Lahgogyee. Nov. 18, baptized two, and 
administered Lord’s Supper, at Ingakwat. Again, 
Nov. 20, administered Lord’s Supper at Toung- 
dah; also at Thakawsuh, the 23d, where I bap- 
tized one. Nov. 27, administered the Supper at 
Th’mahtah in the morning, and at Layloo in the 
afternoon, baptizing one at the former place. The 
day after, baptized two and administered the Sup- 
per at Quaydonk Khyoung, after which, in com- 
pany with Pastor Bee Koh, I went across the 
mountains to Oung Khyoung, and there baptized 
seven, and partook of the Lord’s Supper. Total 
baptized, seventy-four.” 

A FaitHFuL EVANGELIST.—The above is a 
brief showing of what represents a year of hard 
and faithful labor. The pastor is one of our most 
devoted evangelists, and probably more capable 
of enduring fatigue than any other man in the dis- 
trict. Often, when he has been out with us, he, 
after being all night at the helm of our native 
boat, has been ready for from two to five good 
sermons at different villages the next day. I say 
“sermons ;” and sermons they were, — clear, forci- 
ble, and from the heart of the Scriptures. On his 
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travels around through the jungle he is sure to fing 
the house where there is some special affliction o 
some one needing encouragement or exhortation, 
He is one of Dr. Kincaid’s former helpers, ang 
seems to have taken in not only his spirit, byt 
seems quite like what we may imagine the prinj. 
tive apostles to have been, as we see him travel. 
ling about from village to village on foot, with 
literally “neither shoes, scrip, nor staff.” 

SPECIAL INTEREST.— This year he reports, as 
others report, especial interest among the heathen, 
particularly among the Burmans. He says they 
listen to his preaching (he preaches in Burmese as 
well as Karen) as they never have before, and ex. 
press their dissatisfaction with Buddhism as he has 
not been accustomed to hear them since he began 
to preach among them. Therefore we may hope, 
with brother Jameson, that all the seed so faith. 
fully scattered among the Bassein Burmans has 
not fallen upon stony ground. Moreover, the 
gospel, embodied as it is in so many faithful 
Christians here, cannot go on generation after 
generation without making an impression, anda 
deep impression, upon the Burman Buddhist heart. 
It does make an impression ; and they see, as well 
as we, that the “Light of Asia” and the “Light 
of the World” are different when compared by 
their results in the human heart. 


LETTER FROM REv..A. BUNKER. 


Kaw-MEE-CHO, Jan. 31, 1882. 

I aM yet in the hills among the churches and 
heathen. We are likely to be on the hills some 
time yet. We have visited sixteen villages this 
trip. One heathen village gives in one hundred 
and sixty-seven pupils for a school. If I had the 
men I could occupy dozens of heathen villages at 
once. There is a general turning to God among 
the wild tribes, and by God’s grace we will do 
what we can to occupy all we can. Wife and the 
babies are’still with me, and help much in the good 
work. The travel is very severe, but the air and 
mountain scenery is all that the most exacting could 
desire. 

Our work here in the hills has never looked 
more promising than now. We are to-day at Kaw- 
mee-cho. We have been over the water-shed to 
the east of this place among the Brecs. Dr. Cross 
thinks the Brecs a part of the Red Karens. but 
Red Karen coolies with us were unable to con- 
verse with Brecs in the least. I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the Brecs very far removed from 
the Red Karens in every respect, and they must be 
reached through the Bghai language, to which their 
own is nearly related. Some of my Bghai native 
preachers, who have never before been among the 
Brecs, were able to converse with them easily, and 
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to preach also after a few days’ association with 
m. 

vas are going through the churches on the east 
of the Daylo, and then go north to the Padoungs. 
I have just sent a man to get coolies, and cut a 
road through to the north, as all the roads among 
the heathen are shut up and quite difficult to pass 
through unless cut out. 


INDIA. 
fHlission to the Celugus. 
LETTER FROM REv. J. F. BurDITT. 
March 4, 1882. 

A QUARTERLY MEETING.— These periodical 
gatherings are the occasions when the necessary 
aid is dispensed to the native preachers and teach- 
ers, who carry on the work among the twenty 
thousand native Christians and multitudes of 
heathen in this Ongole mission-field, and are meet- 
ings of intense interest. On this occasion, as the 
appointed time of the meeting arrived, multitudes 
who had travelled miles, and in many instances 
tens of miles, on foot to be present, began to gather 
in the missionary compound. On Sunday morning 
our chapel, which accommodates some seven hun- 
dred, was crowded to overflowing by an intelligent 
native congregation, come together to listen to a 
sermon by brother Downie. 

THE SINGING your Sunday-school children in 
America would be more apt to be amused at than 
toadmire. Its whole genius differs entirely from 
our Western conceptions of music, and our tunes 
are doubtless as unmusical to the Telugus; for, 
though taught a few American tunes, they sing 
them with little relish, and much prefer their own 
native airs. These are very weird and shrill, sung 
in unison, and nearly always minor, ending off in 
an exasperating way, as though reserving a few 
notes with which to recommence on some future 
occasion. 

TELUGU ORATORY. — On the pulpit-seat, besides 
the missionaries, sat several old native preachers, 
who, though not long ago heathen, are now as 
good pastors and as eloquent preachers as many 
of their fellow-workers in America. The Telugus 
are orators by birth, and from their youth up 
harangue their neighbors with appropriate gestures 
upon the most trivial occasions. I am happy to 
say, however, that Telugu quarrelling seldom 
passes beyond a war of words. 

THE SERMON is of course much after the same 
style as that in vogue in America, but very simple, 
and adopting somewhat of the Socratic method. 
At times the preacher gives a point to what he 
wishes to impress upon the audience by putting it 
in the interrogative form ; and these people are not 
apathetic, sleepy hearers, for immediately there is 
a sharp, ringing response. Frequently a single 
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individual is addressed, when a lively dialogue en- 
sues, the whole congregation apparently vrofiting 
more from these personal than from more general 
and abstract appeals. Of course the individual 
selected is usually some preacher or experienced 
Christian, who aids the speaker in turning the 
dialogue to good effect, and over whose shoulders 
the lesson is driven home. [Illustration and para- 
ble is much used, and an amount of pantomime 
often highly sarcastic and ludicrous is considered 
effective by the most experienced speakers. 

TELUGU BENEVOLENCE. — After the sermon 
contributions were brought by voluntary donors, 
some of whom specified the mode in which the 
money was raised, as by the sale of chickens, etc. ; 
and it is still common in more remote parts to 
receive contributions in kind, and to see the little © 
bags of rice emptied into the plate, or to hear the 
sguak of chickens proceeding from the garments 
of more liberal or opulent worshippers. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONY. — In the afternoon 
brother Clough married five couples. They stood 
in a row under the porticos of the chapel, and, 
each couple having joined hands, a prayer was 
offered by a native pastor, after which sundry 
searching questions were asked each by the native 
preachers ; there being great need of caution, on 
account of the most of them having been promised 
in marriage in infancy. A little pantomime of 
separation of husband and wie enacted by brother 
Clough assures us that they intend a life-long 
union ; and this is forthwith accomplished by the 
use of a brief service and prayer, and the placing 
of the ring or symbol of marriage in the form of a 
band around the neck of the bride. 

A More INTERESTING AFFAIR still was the ex- 
amination of the candidates for baptism, twenty- 
eight of whom, after a minute examination, were 
approved by the missionaries, and afterward re- 
ceived by the church and baptized. So the work 
goes on gloriously. 


ASSAM. 


Mission to the Nagas. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. M. M. CLARK. 


Mo one, Feb. 14, 1882. 

A DepuTATION.—A few days since the head 
man of Molotopia with several lesser lights ap- 
peared in our village. Molotopia is a large war 
village two days’ journey back of us; as to friend- 
ship, scarcely more than neutral. It is the custom 
of Nagas during the more leisure cool season 
to pay an occasional visit around among their 
friends, especially where the relations are not very 
intimate, to assure them of their kindly feeling. 
This is also the time of year for settling up o'd 
scores, or entering the war arena. Representa- 
tives from this large village, aside from paying our 
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people a visit, had come to answer for an account 
against them. 

‘An Unjust ACCUSATION. — Two years ago a 
slave escaped from there, and the Molotopians be- 
came suspicious that our people were harboring 
her. It is not uncommon for fugitive slaves living 
in the plains to occasionally come up to us, or for 
those fleeing from bondage to seek refuge here for 
a night or so, and our people give little or no atten- 
tion to them. But Molotopia sent a threatening 
message of a visit from their warriors. That be- 
ing a powerful village, our people were somewhat 
alarmed, and guards were ordered out for a time. 
Because our village has abandoned aggressive war- 
fare, and is known as a peaceable, Christian village, 
it will not brook insults from the war villages, 
and does not intend to be considered a band of 
cowards. 

A SETTLEMENT. — The Molotopia men had been 
requested to settle for this unjust charge and 
alarm; and had now come for that purpose. 
Suspecting a fine, they had brought with them ten 
rupees. A long council was held, and our people 
decided that thirty rupees was the least sum that 
would be respectable for them to accept from such 
a large village. The offenders, desirous of squar- 
ing accounts before returning home, wished to de- 
posit ornaments with us as security for the twenty 
rupees, but we declined. One of our villagers, 
however, bought from them an ivory armlet made 
of the tusk of a wild elephant, for twenty rupees ; 
so the money was raised. Our people feasted 
them with a pig, and they left warmer friends than 
before. A portion of this village has for some 
time been asking for a Christian teacher; but the 
village as a whole is by no means unanimous. 


CHINA. 
LETTER FROM Rev, W. K. MCKIBBEN. 


Swatow, Jan. 25, 1882. 

A JournEy.—Shortly after the October com- 
munion I went up the river one hundred and 
twenty miles, a ten-days’ journey, to Toa Po, one of 
the most prominent of the Hakka cities. We 
have a church-member living there named Ah Sut, 
baptized in Siam. His house was my stopping- 
place during my stay of three weeks. I am not 
yet able to speak Hakka, but my Hakka preacher 
Kim Kak was with me. We had much encourage- 
ment. People came every day and evening, and 
listened to the gospel with polite attention, in some 
instances with manifest interest. We held morn- 
ing and evening worship with Sut’s family, and on 
Sundays were joined by one or two other inquirers, 
besides many occasional hearers. I rented some 
rooms in an inn adjoining Sut’s house, and in a 
quiet way began to do a little cleaning and white- 
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washing, expecting to bring my family up soon for 
a stay of several months. 

A DisrurBANCE. — At first the people were 
quiet and civil toward me, to a degree I never ex- 
perienced about Swatow at any place where, as at 
Toa Po, foreigners are seldom seen. I have since 
been told by those who know them best that 
civility is characteristic of the Hakkas. I soon 
found that it was not trustworthy as an indication 
of settled friendliness. My work upon the rooms 
at the inn, unobtrusive though it was, attracted no- 
tice, and I began to hear that the people were dis- 
pleased at my preparing to make a lengthened 
stay. Ina few days rumors and threatenings be- 
came so serious that I sent a note to the magis- 
trate requesting him to take measures for averting 
a disturbance. A few decided words from him, 
and a proclamation warning the evil-minded to 
keep quiet, would have sufficed. The magistrate 
promised, but did nothing. Matters grew no 
better. I called on him the next day, and ex- 
plained that my presence in the city was in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the treaties between 
his country and mine, reminded him of my pass- 
port which he had inspected previously, and re- 
newed my request for measures of protection. 
After some evasions he agreed to issue a procla- 
mation. 

A Mos. — After this there was a lull for a 
couple of days, but the proclamation was not 
forthcoming. Then I heard that the magistrate 
had left the city, and that the people were bent on 
mischief. I should have left the place at this time 
but for the feeling that it would be better to stay 
and support my friends, and be witness to what 
seemed inevitably coming. The next day, Monday 
morning, Nov. 23, the storm burst upon us. A 
lot of rough fellows came to the house pretending 
that they wanted to hear preaching. In a few 
minutes more a crowd of several hundred rushed 
upon the house, yelling, hooting, and throwing 
stones. Soon a shower of stones was beating 
upon the tiled roof, and flying in through the door 
and windows. Pressing in at the door the mob 
began smashing the contents of Ah Sut’s shop with 
shutter-boards and bamboo poles, destroying medi- 
cines, lanterns, chests, boxes, breaking up the 
floor, and knocking over the railing of a projecting 
veranda, destroying every thing that could readily 
be broken, and carrying off many things. 

FLIGHT FROM DANGER. — While this was going 
on within, the crowd outside kept up a great howl- 
ing, and kept calling for Ah Sut and Kim Kak, 
and cursing Ah Sut for bringing a foreigner into 
the town. My heart sickens at the thought of what 
would have been the fate of the brethren if they 
had fallen into the hands of that wild mob. By a 
kind providence brother Kim Kak was out of the 
city, and Ah Sut and his family kept hid away in 
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the third story. I was in an upper room of the 
inn, ignorant of their fate and unable to go to 
them. Resistance was out of the question, and 
flight at first seemed impracticable. Finally I 
slipped out of a back door, and got away from the 
house. As I was starting, my teacher gave me his 
cap and umbrella; for I could not get to where my 
own things were. He gave me also twenty cents 
in cash, which was all the money I had. My plan 
was to reach the river, and get a boat to take me 
down to the next town, where I could await tidings 
of the devoted brethren whom I was leaving. 

A PLacE or SAFETY. — A part of the crowd 
soon saw and pursued me, pelting me with clods, 
stones, and sticks. They did not go to the length 
of laying hands on me, and my umbrella protected 
me frcm their missiles. I had a third of a mile to 
go, and the crowd was gathering boldness at every 
step. Fortunately the path lay over a sandy beach 
where there were comparatively few things to 
throw; but my umbrella was smashed, and the 
situation was becoming critical, when I reached 
the river. A revenue boat was lying near the 
shore, and I sought refuge in it. The crowd cried 
out that they would burn their boat if they gave 
me shelter. One of the boatmen then got a small 
skiff, and carried me across the river to a place of 
temporary safety. Here I was shortly after joined 
by a messenger from Ah Sut, with the intelligence 
that no one had been harmed in life or person, and 
that the crowd had dispersed after having wrecked 
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the house. There have been few moments of my 
life when gratitude to God for his protecting care 
swelled my heart as it did when I heard that the 
brethren were all safe. 

REDRESS. — Arriving at Swatow I laid the case 
before the American consul as being a flagrant 
violation of our treaty rights ; and he at once took 
steps looking to the future security of missionaries 
travelling in that region. This object has not yet 
been fully attained ; but the consul is pressing the 
case with vigor. I hope that some redress may be 
obtained for damages done to property. Perhaps 
the way will eventually be more fully opened by 
the agency of this temporary repulse. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. —I was deeply touched by 
the devotion shown by several Chinese friends 
while the mob was following me to the river. 
When I started from the house, a workman of Ah 
Sut’s volunteered to go with me. Another man, a 
confirmed opium-smoker, who years ago received 
a New Testament from a colporter, also came 
boldly to my support. A third friend in need 
was the boatman who first ran out to meet me, 
and afterwards took me across the river in his 
skiff. These, and one or two others, restrained 
measurably the insolence of the mob, and stuck to 
me even at the cost of receiving some heavy blows 
that might otherwise have fallen upon me. I saw 
in a new and startling light the words of the King, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


A GREAT MOVEMENT. — I am over among 
the Brecs. This village numbers four to five 
hundred souls or more. A school of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five pupils is gathered. I never 
saw such a movement among the heathen of 
Toungoo as now. This is the third village on 
the eastern side of the water-shed occupied by 
us, and by God’s blessing we shall have many 
baptisms to report in due time. We are six 
days journey from Toungoo east. It is a wild 
country,— immense mountains towering all 
about us. My wife and two children are with 
me. Mrs. Bunker has taken almost all the 
journey on foot. The natives are wi/d with 
curiosity. To-day we are to destroy the para- 
phernalia of heathen worship in this village, 
and choose a site for the chapel and school- 
house. — Rev. A. BUNKER, Sau-fer-le-cho, 
Jan. 21, 1882. 


ONGOLE. — I returned, Jan. 31, from a tour 
among the villages. We baptized five hundred 
and thirty. I need not tell you that the 
prayers of our friends were heard, and that the 
Lord was with us. I expect to start this P.M. 
on another tour, and may not be back until 
the last of March. — Rev. J. E. CLouGu, 
Feb. 6, 1882. 


ATTACKED BY THIEVES.—I am obliged 
to write you through an amanuensis, because 
a few nights ago a thief in my house at- 
tempted to cut me down with his large knife. 
‘I threw up my hand to save my head, and 
received two severe slashes in the hand. The 
wounds are quite painful; but I am suffering 
severely from the weakness caused by the 
excessive loss of blood which occurred before 
the surgeon could reach me. Do not fear for 
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my wounds. The doctor expresses his aston- 
ishment at the rapidity with which they heal. 
In a few weeks I hope and expect to be at 
full work again. — Rev. J. B. Vinton, D.D., 
Rangoon, Feb. 21, 1882. 


SwatTow.— Mrs. Partridge’s work in the 
girls’ school falls, for the time, on Mrs. Ash- 
more. The boys’ school is just now having a 
month’s vacation, it being the time of the 
Chinese New Year. The girls’ school has 

‘ not been dismissed, on account of the diffi- 
culty the girls would find in getting home, 
Chinese custom giving them much less free- 
dom than is accorded to boys. Our students’ 
class is kept up with somewhat diminished 
numbers, some of the members wishing to go 
home for a while, and others remaining here. 
I still teach them, three days in the week, in 
Acts. We have finished the book, and are 
now going over the work of the past few 
weeks a second time. — REV. W. ASHMORE, 
Jun., Feb. 24, 1882. 


NinGpo.— The members of the mission 
are all well, and the work is going on about 
as usual. I find myself able now to transact 
ordinary business with the natives, to admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper, and to conduct Sun- 
day school with some ease. I have not as 
yet attempted public preaching; but in the 
monthly meetings of the preachers, and in 
explanations of the Scriptures in private, I 
am learning to give religious instruction. — 
Rev. G. L. Mason, Feb. 13, 1882. 


AFRICA. — I have recently established two 
schools, one three miles beyond the Findlay 
mountain, the other five miles from this sta- 
tion. Both of the teachers are natives. I am 
happy to say we are in quite a prosperous 
condition here. We have one new member, a 
native man about forty years of age. — Mrs. 
MATILDA VONBRUNN, Vonbrunnville, Feb. 
1, 1882. 


PayING Dests.— We are now drawing 
towards the close of the Chinese year, a time 
when everybody who owes money is expected 
to pay it, and so a time of care and perplexity 
to many. It is wonderful to see what a 
change comes over the community during the 
last fortnight of the Chinese year. The travel 
in all the streets is doubled, if not quadrupled. 
Clerks are running to and fro with their hands 
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full of accounts to distribute among the debt- 
ors; debtors are running to and fro in their 
efforts to collect in what is owed to them, to 
pawn their articles, to borrow of their friends, 
to beg off their creditors, or to do something 
to warp through this day of judgment. In a 
word, it is a time when the entire community 
is absorbed in the one thought, how to collect 
their dues and how to pay their debts. It is 
not a good time for mission-work, and the 
missionary is always glad when it is past. — 
Rev. E. C. Lorp, D.D., Mingpo, Feb. 7, 
1882. 


FORBEARANCE UNDER INSULT. — Just 
across the river, two miles from here, is the 
village Zounavada, where Mr. Day was once 
slapped in the face by a Brahman for preach- 
ing the gospel in their streets. Old Dea. Pol- 
lapa, who is still living, was with Mr. Day at 
the time. He says Mr. Day made no reply; 
but, with the tears running down his cheeks, 
he turned to Pollapa, and said, “ Let us pray,” 
and there in the street he prayed for the man 
who smote him. Fortunately for some of us 
those days are past; for I fear we might not 
have the same grace of forbearance. Mr. 
Day did not prosecute the man; but the case 
reached the collector’s ears, and the offender 
got a year in prison and a heavy fine. So far 
we have but one convert from this vicinity, 
and he was baptized at our last communion. 
— REv. D. Downik, Camp at Mursapurum, 
Feb. 23, 1882. 


COMFORT IN SORROW.—In a private let- 
ter, Rev. Mr. Partridge writes of his great 
bereavement in the loss of his amiable and 
accomplished wife, “I was almost crushed 
by the heavy blow, and at first it seemed as if 
I never could take an interest in any thing in 
life again. But the Lord Jesus has come very 
near to me; and has lifted me up into the 
light of his gracious promises, and shown me 
that I must not shrink from the duties which 
are not yet accomplished. During nearly four 
years of the war I served in the army, and I 
never left my post unless relieved by the 
proper authority. - Certainly I may not serve 
my Saviour with less fidelity than I served 
my country. I realize that I am not alone; 


for He who said, ‘Go ye into all the world,’ 
connected with that command the precious 
promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway.’” 


THE YEAR 1881 has not been signalized by 
any great movement in the work of missions 
comparable to that witnessed in Southern India 
two or three years since. But, considering the 
whole line of conquest by various boards and 
societies, it may be doubted whether any pre- 
vious year has garnered so rich a harvest. The 
forces engaged in this work have settled into 
steady action. The day of experiment, of fitful 
and precarieus effort, has passed. The cause 
of missions is better understood by the 
churches, and, on the whole, receives a stead- 
ier support. It is also more thoroughly appre- 
ciated on heathen soil both by natives and by 
foreign residents. — The Messenger. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES. — Twenty-one 
years ago the Earl of Shaftesbury remarked 
of the American missionaries, “I have said 
it twenty times before, and I repeat it again, 
that they are a marvellous combination of com- 
mon sense and piety.” And now another Eng- 
lishman, Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Professor 
of Civil Law in Oxford University, bears the 
following testimony to their worth in a recent 
lecture on the “Past and Present of the 
Greek and Turkish East:” “If I should 
speak to you of what the American missiona- 
ries are doing in Turkey, you would think I 
was using the language of exaggeration. They 
are the only people whose evidence can be 
taken about facts in the East, because all 
Europeans who live there are more or less 
prejudiced on one side or another.” 


GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. — The great 
mass of German Protestantism, says Theo- 
dore Kruger, is leavened with heathenism, i.e., 
with Greek philosophy and Hindu pantheism 
in modern dress. Three-fourths of the so- 
called Protestant pastors of state churches 
are open unbelievers, deniers of the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, of the divinity of 
Christ, of his resurrection, and of all that ne- 
cessarily follows. The requisites for obtaining 
a state pastorship are not faith in the divinity 
of Christ, in his propitiatory sacrifice, and 
other fundamental doctrines of apostolic Chris- 
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tianity, but merely the scientific attainments 
of the candidate. — The Christian Visitor. 


Russia presents a lamentable religious pic- 
ture to one coming from a Christian land. 
Even France is far superior to it in true Chris- 
tianity. However, we Christians have abun- 
dant reason to rejoice and praise the Lord for 
what he has already done for Russia. A most 
remarkable revival spirit has sprung up among 
the aristocratic people, many of whom are 
soundly converted, and have dedicated them- 
selves to Christ and his work, laboring in the 
vineyard as humble missionaries. Some of 
“our richest princes and counts are actively 
engaged in preaching the gospel in its sim- 
plicity, and with the Spirit of God. Palaces 
are opened to missionaries, and multitudes 
enter to hear the precious Word, and praise 
the Lord. — PROFESSOR SCHADT, im Evan- 
gelical Messenger. 


PROGRESS OF MOHAMMEDANISM. — The 
votaries of the Koran, compelled to drop the 
sword, have, however, been able to resort to 
persuasion instead of force, and to finally de- 
velop methods which have proved wonderfully 
successful. At this time, according to Mr. 
Blunt, there are one hundred and seventy mil- 
lion followers of Mohammed in the world. In 
China, in India, and in Africa, many millions 
have been added within a generation. Where 
the missionaries of the Koran and the New 
Testament have met in Asia and Africa, the 
former have been far the most successful, and 
have counted their converts by millions, where 
Christians have counted only thousands. In 
Central Africa, the region embracing the 
Niger and the upper waters of the Nile, there 
have been ten million Africans induced to ac- 
cept the Koran within this century. — Golden 
Rule. 


A REASON for the greater success of the 
Koran is that it makes a demand for far less 
change than the Bible: It lets the sensual be 
sensual still, the blood-thirsty be blood-thirsty 
still, and the filthy be filthy still, True Chris- 
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tianity demands that every Asiatic and every 
negro shall be converted into a new man. The 
convert must turn his back absolutely on his 
old life, trample under foot his old habits, and 
become, in all that constitutes life, a new crea- 
ture. It is a painful step to enter upon a life 
of self-denial. Hence the work of converting 
the low and vile must, at first, be slow. The 
seed must be carefully sown and nurtured in 
the hope of final reaping. If, however, Euro- 
pean and American traders would cease to 
throw an odium over Christianity, and all mis- 
sionaries could recognize the true brotherhood 
of their converts, this difficulty would be far 
more easily mastered. — Golden Rule. 


MISSIONS IN INDIA.—In India there are 
689 missionaries, 102,444 communicants of 
Christian churches, and a Christian population 
of 340,623. Of the communicants 19,401 ares 
reported by the Church Missionary Society ; 
18,653 by the American Baptist Missionary 
Union; 15,305 by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel; 11,091 by Gossner’s 
Missionary Society ; 6,000 by the Leipzig Mis- 
sionary Society; 4,632 by the London Mission- 
ary Society; 3,765 by the American Board of 
Commissioners ; 3,000 by the English Baptist 
Missionary Society; 2,897 by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; 2,193 by the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission; 2,000 by the 
Indian Home Mission to the Santals; and 
1,322 by the American Reformed Church 
Mission. Various other societies report com- 
municants to the number of 1,000 and under. 


A MISSIONARY VILLAGE has been started 
as an experiment near Zaffermal, India. The 
converts have built for themselves comfortable 
little houses. They cultivate small farms or 
patches of ground in the neighborhood, in 
various ways earn their livelihood, and are 
living in tolerable comfort. They have their 
own schools, and in these are children and old 
men and women —fathers and mothers and 
grandfathers and grandmothers —all acquir- 
ing together the simplest elements of educa- 
tion. 


No NATIVE CHRISTIANS. —“ I’ve been in 
India for many a year, and I never saw a na- 
tive Christian the whole time.” So spake a 
colonel on board a steamer going to Bombay. 
Some days afterwards the same colonel was 
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telling of his sporting experience, and said 
that thirty tigers had fallen to his rifle. “Did 
I understand you to say thirty, colonel?” 
asked a missionary at the table. “Yes, sir, 
thirty,” replied the officer. “ Because,” pur- 
sued the missionary, explanatorily, “I thought 
perhaps you meant three.” — “ No, sir, thirty,” 
this time with emphasis. “ Well, now, that’s 
strange,” said the missionary: “I’ve been in 
India for twenty-five years, and I never saw a 
wild live tiger all the while.” — “Very likely 
not, sir,” said the colonel ; “ but that’s because 
you didn’t go where they were to look for 
them.” —“ Perhaps it was so,” admitted the 
missionary, after a moment or two of apparent 
reflection; ‘but may not that be also the rea- 
son you never saw a native convert, as you 
affirmed the other evening at this table?” — 
Shanghai Temperance Union. 


InpIA. — The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, 
writing from Mandanapalle, India, tells of 
whole villages coming over to Christianity, 
and adds, “ There is a tremendous upheaval 
going on all through India at the present time; 
and I fear that Hinduism is going to fall to 
pieces before the Church of Christ is ready to 
seize the fragments of the ruins and build up 
the temple of the Lord.” 


THE MIsSIONARY SPIRIT.— If the mission- 
ary spirit is low in any church, if they cease to 
listen to the cry of the lost as it sounds feebly 
in the distance, if they feel no impulse to go 
as Christ did to the rescue, you may know at 
once the trouble is not the lack of money, nor 
the lack of knowledge, nor lack of men to go, 
but simply lack of love for Christ. And the 
proper remedy to be applied in such cases is 
not so much to picture the horrors of heathen- 
ism, or plead piteously for men to open their 
purses, but to make an earnest effort to 
quicken their love for Christ. Once let that 
fire burn freely, and you will find the machine- 
ry of a thousand wheels begin to move, and the 
men and the money will flow into the Lord’s 
treasury in abundance. It is true, the fluctua- 
tions of the money market and the depressions 
of trade may for a time affect the revenues of 
the Church; but, if the Christian heart beats 
true to Christ, the missionary work will be the 
last to feel the strain, and the first to rejoice 
over its removal. — REv. J. W. BEARDSLEE. 
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SOUTHERN Baptist.— The Board has made an 
appropriation for printing the parts of the New 
Testament which have been translated into the 
Shanghai dialect of China by Dr. Yates. —— Two 
young men were baptized at Canton, Nov. 27. The 
congregations are increasing, and the sale of Chris- 
tian books was larger last year than ever before. 
—— Mrs. David of Lagos, West Africa, will soon 
return to this country. It is considered unadvisable 
for a missionary to prolong the fst stay in that 
country more than two years, —— On Christmas 
day three were baptized at Canton, China. Another 
new chapel is needed in that city. 

CANADIAN Baptist. —Rev. J. R. Hutchinson 
and wife arrived at their station, Chicacole, India, 
Dec. 28, 1881, in good health, There is need 
of further re-enforcements upon the Telugu field 
immediately. —— Five have been recently baptized 
at Bimliapatam. Two hundred and forty-five 
converts were baptized in the India stations during 
1881, and the present church-membership is eight 
hundred and seventy-seven. 


AMERICAN BoarD. — On March 8 a service was 
held to bid farewell to nineteen missionaries, of 
whom twelve were going out for the first time, and 
seven were returning to their fields of labor. 

Mr. Gulick, having arranged matters at Santander, 
and placed Senor Tienda in charge, has removed 
to San Sebastian, to open a*new mission. 
During the week of prayer a marked work of grace 
began among the students of Jaffna College, Cey- 
lon. There is also a spiritual quickening at Con- 
stantinople. —— The receipts for the first half of 
the financial year fall off from those of last year 
$6,763. —— Last year the Board was compelled to 
make some reductions, which especially affected 
its grants to native laborers. The result has not 
been altogether harmful, as the natives have been 
incited to do what they can for themselves, and are 
giving generously out of their poverty, so cultivat- 
ing a spirit of self-reliance. —— The people of a 
town in Asiatic Turkey have subscribed money 
to establish a school for the higher education of 
women, a thing unprecedented in Turkey. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — North. — The Tong-Yiang 
field, two hundred miles from Ningpo, China, is the 
most interesting field in that mission. Ten baptisms 
were recently reported from there. —— Twenty- 
nine candidates for missionary service have applied 
to the Board, all of whom it is expected will be - 


sent out this season, beside a medical mission. 
Such a large number of applications has never 
been received in one year. —— United. — Twenty- 
one were ‘added to the church in Cairo, Egypt, 
during the last year. —— The income of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions last year was 
$590,680.49; of the Foreign Missionary Committee 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, $59,215.39; 
of the Foreign Mission Board of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, $65,407.97; Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
$12,209.77; Associate Synod of the South, $2,042.55. 
Total, $719,556.17. 


METHODIsT EpIscopaL. — The native pastor of 
the church at Foochow, China, is developing into 
a regular American revivalist. He has been hold- 
ing revival services upon his own responsibility, 
which he has conducted with vigor and power. 
Mr. Ahok, who gave so liberally for the establish- 
ment of the Foochow College, is deeply interested 
in the meetings, and induces a large number of his 
business associates to attend. Of the numerous 
converts, twelve are students in the college, only 
four of whom have Christian parents. The revi- 
val efforts are not confined to Foochow, but extend 
throughout the district. ——An orthodox Greek 
priest in Bulgaria recently withdrew from his 


. church, and became a Methodist, and is now 


selling books in Tirnova as a colporter. —— The 
appropriations of the committee for foreign mis- 
sions for the next year amount to $327,327, of 
which China is to have $70,357, and India $62,759. 
—— The news from the work in the south-eastern 
part of South America is full of interest and en- 
couragement. 


PROTESTANT EPIscOpAL.— The committee is- 
sue another call for missionary candidates to go as 
re-enforcements to China, Japan, and Africa, the 
first call having been unanswered. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST. —A steel steamer, seventy 
feet long and of twelve inches draught, for the nav- 
igation of the Congo River above Stanley Pool, 
has been contracted for, and will be ready for de- 
livery in August. The cost will be £1,750, of which 
Mr. Robert Arthington’s gift pays £1,000, and 


the Leeds Auxiliary £500. The remainder of the 
cost, and the expense of transportation, must be 
paid by general subscriptions. In the Came- 
roons mission there is at present much religious 
interest. In one of the new stations the ceremony 
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of Christian marriage has been performed for the 
first time, and several are soon to be baptized. —— 
The district of India in which the society has the 
largest number of adherents is Backergunge, near 
the sea, west of the main stream of the Ganges, 
one to two hundred miles east of Calcutta. —— 
In the recent examinations of the University of 
Calcutta, severai students of the Serampore Col- 
lege were again successful. 


CuHuRCH Socrety.— The com- 
mittee has received seven offers of missionary ser- 
vice from men who are ready to go out at once, or 
very shortly. —— It is proposed to appoint an 
Anglican bishop for Japan. —— Sixty-seven were 
recently confirmed on the Ningpo field. —— Mr. 
and Mrs. Last of the Mamboia station, East-Cen- 
tral Africa, have made a journey into the Nguru 
country north of the route between the coast and 
Mpwapwa. They penetrated into a region never 
before visited by any European, and were well 
received. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN. — The work among 
the Hakkas of the Swatow district, China, goes on 
quietly, but pleasantly. Since June, fourteen adults 
have been baptized. Two missionaries are now 
laboring for this people. —— Rev. J. A. B. Cook 
has been sent out to begin mission-work among 
the Chinese about Singapore, after a period of 
study at Swatow. Several of the congrega- 
tions in the China missions of this church were 
founded through the efforts of lepers. 


CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND. — Established. — The 
Rev. David Scott and Dr. Dean with their wives 
have arrived at the Blantyre station, South-eastern 
Africa. They report the mission as standing well 
with the surrounding tribes. Both the new-comers, 
and those who were already on the ground, were 
suffering much from sickness at last accounts. —— 
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At the First Arts examination of the University 
of Calcutta, forty-four pupils of the General As- 
semblies’ Institution passed, and, at the entrance 
examination, twenty-three. —— Ten converts have 
been recently received at Darjeeling station. —— A 
Sikh gentleman of Lahore has offered twenty-five 
thousand rupees toward founding a Christian col- 
lege for the Punjab in that city. —— Free. — Con- 
nected with the educational work in India are 
twenty-seven schools, with an average attendance 
of eighteen hundred and thirty. ——— The Tamil 
and Telugu church, Calcutta, has thirty-three com- 
municants. —— The head station of the Living- 
stonia mission has been transferred to Bandawe, 
farther north, on Lake Nyassa, because of its 
healthier location. Several of the converted na- 
tives are now engaged in useful and responsible 
work in the mission. 


ENGLISH WESLEYAN.— In Spain and Portugal 
there are four English missionaries, with forty na- 
tive preachers and teachers. In Italy there are 
three English missionaries and seventy-four native 
workers. In Germany there are two English mis- 
sionaries, with one hundred and seventy-two native 
preachers. It is the policy of the society to culti- 
vate the native talent. —— A beautiful new chapel 
has been opened at Colombo, Ceylon. —— A medi- 
cal mission has just been opened in the Canton 
district, China. The intention is that the hospital 
work shall be self-supporting. The work meets 
with favor from the people from the start. —— In 
the Good Hope district, South Africa, the natives 
are doing much toward supporting their own Chris- 
tian institutions. More towns are now asking for 
preachers, and offering to furnish their support, 
than can be supplied.—— The mission on the 
island of Hayti is much afflicted by sickness and 
death. One of the missionaries says, “ Being at 
Port-au-Prince now is almost as bad as being on a 
battle-field.” 


CONDENSED MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — The growth of missionary contri- 
butions from 1820-30 to 1870-80 has been an ad- 
vance in home missions from $233,826 to $26,- 
921,625, and in foreign missions from $745,718 to 
$21,740,056.——— It is a little remarkable that in 
earlier years in our foreign mission-work, espe- 
cially in some fields, there were two men converted 
for one convert among the women. Now there are 
four women converted for one convert among’ the 
men. A_ generation will realize the differ- 
ence. 


Europe. — France. — The municipal councils in 
the great towns exhibit a growing jealousy of 
priestly influence in the public schools. —— The 
movement for the separation of Church and State 
is gaining strength in France. More than one 


hundred deputies have signified their readiness to 
support the proposition for the repeal of the Con- 
cordat, which is apparently but a question of time. 
— The Paris correspondent of “ Evangelical 
Christendom ” says that those who have experi- 
- ence in dealing with the masses of France indorse 
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the statement that the people are less infidel than 
they appear to be, and will listen to a clear positive 
gospel. —— Germany. — It is said that the scien- 
tific examination now demanded of candidates for 
pastorates in the State Church will be abolished. 
-——In Berlin the number of communicants in- 
creased about fourteen thousand during the last 
year, largely owing to the labors of the city mis- 
sionaries. —— Finland, — Mr. Libjestrand, a Bap- 
tist preacher, while preaching the gospel, has been 
shot at the instigation of a priest of the Lutheran 
Church. Italy. — It is reported that Count 
Campello has applied for admission to the Church 
of England. It is thought that his purpose to start 
a newspaper to make proselytes among the priests 
is countenanced in high ecclesiastical quarters. —— 
Agitation against the intrigues of the priests, and 
their influence in the family, is increasing to an 
extent which few outside of the country can appre- 
ciate. ——A statistical table of the Waldensian 
Church of Italy gives the following totals: church- 
es, 41; stations, 34; pastors, 39; evangelists, 19; 
teachers, 46; communicants, 3,225. Gain for 1881, 
314- 

InDIA.— There is said to be a remarkable reli- 
gious movement in Eastern Bengal among a num- 
ber of natives who have belonged to the Roman- 
Catholic connection, but now desire to become 
Protestants. The number is said to be several 
thousands. There is a Baptist mission in that 
locality, but they refuse to connect themselves 
with that because their children cannot be bap- 
tized. There are nearly fifty millions of abo- 
rigines in India, and among them the gospel is 
making its way more rapidly than among the more 
civilized peoples. —— Another native prophet has 
arisen in India, Chet Ram, whose followers call 
themselves Christians, but are very ignorant of the 
principles of true Christianity. Chet Ram likes to 
hear the New Testament read; but. says he does 
not need the written word, as he is instructed di- 
rectly by the Holy Spirit and the twelve apostles. 

CuiInA.— The female missionaries in the inte- 
rior of China have access to the rich as well as 
poor women. All classes seem interested in their 
labors. ——Opium-smoking is rare among the 
women of South-eastern China, but is said to be 
more common in other parts of the empire. —— It 
is reported that fifty of the students recently re- 
called from America are to be sent back to complete 
their studies. 

Japan. — The west-coast region is the strong- 
hold of Buddhism in Japan. —— The Buddhists of 
Japan, alarmed at the spread of Christianity, have 
sent a dignitary of high rank to India to inquire 
into the state of Buddhism in that empire, after 
which he will visit Germany and England to study 
the effects of our-national religion. He is accom- 
panied by two interpreters, and travels under the 
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protection of the Japanese Foreign Office. —— One 
of the missionaries of the Propagation Society says 
that, owing to the excitement against it, the work 
of spreading Christianity is becoming more diffi- 
cult in Japan. The prejudice against foreigners is 
deepened, owing to the delay in revising the trea- 
ties. —— Although forbidden by law, infanticide is 
common in some parts of Japan, where it is the 
custom to allow only a certain number of children 
to live. 

AFRICA. — Western. — The report that the King 
of Ashantee had caused two hundred young girls 
to be slain in order to obtain their blood to make 
mortar to be used in repairing one of his houses is 
contradicted on the authority of the English Colo- 
nial Office. The report originated in Africa. —— 
It is hoped that Ashantee will soon be opened to 
the gospel, and a mission planted in the capital. 
— Mrs. Amanda Smith, the remarkable colored 
evangelist, arrived in Liberia Jan. 11, and was soon 
taken with the African fever. —— Northern. — A 
new claimant to the Mohammedan messiahship has 
arisen in the Soudan. He is supported by the 
Bagara tribes, and has thus far defeated the two 
Egyptian forces whom he has met. This rebellion 
is hindering the progress of the Rev. Mr. Ladd in 
his expedition to locate a central African mission 
for the American Missionary Association. —— 
Southern.— The war has had a sad effect upon the 
Basutos. Crime and drunkenness are increasing, 
which were hardly known before the war; and 
many of the people who had come partially under 
the influence of Christianity are going back to 
heathenism. The French missionaries among them 
are much discouraged. 

SouTH AMERICA. — Of the twenty-one provinces 
of the empire of Brazil, only four have ever en- 
joyed the labors of missionaries to any extent. —— 
Three were to be baptized in the Colony of La 
Stuna, Argentine Republic, by Rev. P. Besson, the 
Baptist evangelist, who recently went there from 
France. —— The South American Protestant mis- 
sions, conducted by both American and European 
societies, are found in the Guianas, in Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, in Colombia, Peru, Chili, 
and to a small extent in Southern Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego, as well as in the Falkland Is- 
lands. 

IsLES OF THE SEA.—The schools in the Fiji 
Islands have fifty thousand pupils in attendance. 
These islands, which thirty years ago were filled 
with cannibals, now are Christianized so that a lady 
can travel alone anywhere in the islands without fear 
of molestation. This is one of the most striking 
triumphs of Christianity ever known. —— Domestic 
slavery is still one of the institutions of Madagas- 
car, and is practised even by the Christian people, 
who defend their conduct by the same arguments 


which were formerly familiar to us in this country. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Corresronpinc Secretary, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to home work and missions of the 
Union should be addressed. 


TREASURER, FREEMAN A. SMITH, Esgq., to whom letters containing money for the general tgeasury should be 
addressed; also letters relating to Wills. Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the publications, should be 
drawn in his favor. Friends wishing to forward goods to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a 
schedule of the contents and valuation of the , with express or receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Enctanp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston. 
New York SouTuern District. — Rev. A. H. BuruincHam, D.D.,9 Murray Street, New York, N.Y 
New York Cenrrat District. — Rev. Gzorce H. BriGHam, 88 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sovtuern District. — Rev. R. M. Luruer, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Mipvp.e Districr.— Rev. Tuomas ALLEN, Dayton, O. 

Lake District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Norru-Wesstern District. — Rev. C. F. TOLMAN, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 
The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society, Boston. 


Mrs, AtvAH Hovey, Corresponding Sec., Newton Centre. Miss Mary E. Crarke, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Secretary, Oak Park, Ill. 


Mrs. F. A. Smitu, Treasurer, 71 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. G. S. Assort, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. WriGut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


I also give and bequeath to THz AMERICAN Baptist MIssIoNARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay oe 


said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within ——— months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 

The MaGazine is the iodi i terests CEDONIAN 
ueuianiedeleame periodical ; published exclusively in the in of the A. B. M. Union, the Ma being 

It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and articles discussing questions 

eventy-eighth year. oldest Baptist periodical in America. Terms repaid), one dollar and ten cents 

annum. Ten copies and upwards to one address, eighty-five cents per copy The Magarine™ and “ Helping Hand” to 
one address, — cents. hich 

Please notice the prin te i the M i . It indicates the to ha 
paid. Let the figures 

Send all orders and remittances to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempce, Boston. 


THE HELPING HAND, . 
Baptist Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives extracts 
— : Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more to the address of one person, 
28 cents ver copy. 
Send orders and remittances to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempre, Boston. 


of the Union, as 
T also give, Mg) ome and devise to THz AMERICAN Baptist MissioNARY UNION one certain lot of land, with the buildings 
thereon standing [Aere describe the premises with exactness and particularity], to be held and possessed by the said 

Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND IN EVERY WAY THE MOST DESIRABLE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND EVER WRITTEN. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S GREAT 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


It is veritably a popular history of the people, and for the people. 


A complete and full history of the society and government from the earliest period to our own times. 
Letterpress, Notes, Tables, Contents, Index, and Appendix, uxabridged. 


PRICES :— Postage Free. (The former price of the History was from $15.00 to $25.00.) 


$2.80 Bound in 8 volumes, Manila, 1,370 large quarto pages. 
3.75 2 Cloth, 1,370 “ 

4.00 1 Sheep, 1,370 

5.00 2 Sheep, 1,370 

4.50 1 Fr. Morocco, 1,370 

5.50 2 Fr. Morocco, 1,370 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


Lord Brougham sa has — appeared su- | reference in the library, | or for frequent reading, it is to be | 
perior, if any thing has ole pablicted ual, to the account of | preferred to every other.” 
the state of commerce, government, an society, at different “ The very thing required by the popular taste of the day.” 
periods.” — Edinburgh Review. 

“The best history extant, not only for, but also of, the 

Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., says, “The best history of | people.” — All the Year Round. 

England, for the general reader, is Knight’s Popular History. ‘*This work is the very best history of England that we 
For a single history which may serve for constant use and | possess.” — London Standard. 


ALSO 


SLIGHTLY DAMAGED BOOKS—A BARGAIN. 
UNABRIDGED, 


FIFTEEN STANDARD GOOD WORKS. 


BOUND IN ONE GREAT VOLUME. CLOTH. PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $3.50. 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED (200 COPIES), POST FREE, ONLY $2.50, 


Without omitting a single line, or in any way abbreviating, except the omission of the 
notes in Farrar’s “Christ” and “St. Paul,” we are enabled to supply these 15 volumes (many of them 
large, expensive books) in good readable type, 7” a single conveniently shaped volume of 700 pages. The 
following facts show how this is possible: Hughes’ “ Manliness of Christ” was issued by a Boston 
house as a 200-page $1.00 book ; this book makes but 16 pages in this edition. The “Imitation of Christ” 
is usually issued as a 250-page book, and is sold at from one to two dollars: it makes but about 40 
pages in this volume. Padding is an art much practised in the high-priced book trade. The above will 
show how we can bind 15 volumes in one, and yet not make this one volume inconveniently large. 


CONTENTS, OR LIST OF THE BOOKS. 


John Ploughman’s Pictures Spurgeon. | Self-Culture Blackie, 
On the Choice of Books Ci Letters to Workmen. Part I..... Ruskin. 
Manliness of Christ. ughes. | Letters to Workmen. Part Ruskin. 
Imitation of Thomas & Mister Horn and Friends. 

Life of Christ. rst Farrar. Ploughman’s Pictures Spurgeon. 
Life of Christ. ad part Farrar. it Balle Dean Ramsay. 
Life and Work of St. Paul. ist Farrar. | Bible and Newspaper..... Spurgeon. 
Life and Work of St. Paul. 2d part Farrar. | Lacon 


N.B. — These books, cloth bound, sold regularly for $19.15. No comment is needed to show the 
saving by this plan of publication. Remember : Our price for this great book, postage free, is $3.50. 
SPECIAL: We have about 200 copies very slightly damaged, post free, only $2.50. 


CIRCULARS AND OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 
I 


YEARS SINCE THE INTRODUCTION 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


VEGETA BIE 


PAIN KILLER. 


THE OLDEST, THE BEST, AND THE MOST WIDELY KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINE. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE REMEDY. 


Isa SURE CURE for all the diseases for which it is recommended, and is always perfectly safe in the hands of even the 
most inexperienced persons. 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 
It is a Sure Cure for COUGHS, SORE THROAT, CHILLS, DIARRHCZA, CRAMPS, DYSENTERY, 
CHOLERA, and all Bowe? Complaints. 


It cures almost every case of even that terrible scourge, ASIATIC CHOLERA, when applied promptly and vigorously 
according to directions accompanying each bottle. 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF FORTY-TWO YEARS’ TRIAL. 


It is the Best Remedy known to the World for Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Pain in the Back, Pain in 
the Side, Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 


We have innumerable testimonials from parties in all parts of the world who have used Pain KILLER internally with 
never-failing success in cases of sickness of almost every nature. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED by Physicians, Ministers, Missionaries, Managers of Factories, Workshops, 
and Plantations, by Nurses in Hospitals, — in short, by Everybody everywhere who has ever given it a trial. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST LINIMENT MADE. 

bri d lief in all f Cuts, Bruises, * 
P AIN KILLE “is the well-tried and trusted friend of the Farmer, Planter, Sailor, Mechanic, and, 
in fact, of all classes wanting a sure and safe medicine which will always be at hand, 


and can be freely used 7 oe externally without fear of harm and with certainty of relief. 


P AIN ILLE should have a place in every factory, machine-shop, and mill, on every farm and planta- 


tion, and in every household, ready for immediate use not only for accidents, cuts. 


bruises, IN etc., but in case of sudden sickness of any kind 


P Al KILLER is a Medicine Chest in itself, and few vessels leave port without a supply of it. No 
f family can safely be without this invaluable remedy in the house. Its price brings it 


within the reach of all; and it will annually save many times its cost in doctors’ bills. 


BE SURE YOU BUY NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON. 


PROVIDENCH, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINES 
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| 1840. QPULAR MED le 1882. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


By Rev. J. E. CLOUGH, 


MIsSIONARY OF THE A. B. M. Union aT ONGOLE. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price 


$1.25. 


This intensely interesting story, though strange and fascinating as any romance, is perfectly true, the hero and heroine being 
now in school at Ramapatam. The incidents of their early life, conversion, betrothal, and marriage, were either related by them- 
selves to Mr. Clough, or have formed & part of his missionary experience; and give a faithful picture of the home life of the 
natives. The book furnishes much valuable information, including descriptions of birth and wedding ceremonies, and festivals 
to gods, never before published. The frontispiece is a correct likeness of Lukshmiah, the hero. 


W. G. CORTHELL, Publisher, 


MISSION ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


MUSICAL READING 


FOR THE MILLION. 


Ditson & Co. publish avery delightful series of stand- 
ard and new books, designed to give, in an attractive 
literary form, all needed information about musical his- 
tory and some portions of the study of music. 


. H will confer a great favor 

Town Libraries on the musical people of 
the community by adding these books to their lists. 

is remembered in the Biographical Ro- 

ROMANCE nance“ BEETHOVEN ($r.50), and 

the Romantic Biography of MOZART ($1.75). Both 


closely follow facts. 
OF MENDELSSOHN (2 vols., 


The Letters each $1.75), MOZART (2 vols., 


each $1.50), let us into the inner life of the great masters.. 


The Lives of BEETHOVEN ($2.00) , of CHOPIN 


($1.50), of GOTTSCHALK ($1.50), 
of HANDEL ($2.00), of ROSSINI ($1.75), of SCHU- 
MANN ($1.50), of VON WEBER (2 vols., each $1.50), 
and of MENDELSSOHN ($1.50), are standard, exceed- 
ingly well written, and very readable books. 
. is well represented by RITTER’S HIS- 
History tory OF Music vols., each $1.10), 
compact aud complete, while Elson serves up in his capital 
collection of CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC ($1) a fine en- 
tertainment. Urbino’s BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF EMINENT COMPOSERS ($1.75) includes the 
history of some hundreds of notabilities. 


In Guilmette’s VOCAL PHILOSOPHY 


($1.50), Davis’s VOICE AS 
A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT (40 cents), and Sieber’s 
ART OF SINGING (50 cents), we have most directions 
for the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses 


MICROSCOPES, 


with accessories of every kind. 


TELESCOPES 


for pocket, landscape, or astronomical use. 


SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


with Brazilian Pebbles of the very finest quality, $4 per pair. 

Send two three-centpostage-stamps for our fine illustrated 
Catalogue of all Optical Instruments, Eye-Glasses, Barome- 
ters, Thermometers, Rain Gauges, Type for Testing, and Dia- 
grams of Human Eye, etc. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., Opticians, 


928 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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OUR STOCK OF 


TAILORING GOODS NOW OPEN 


IS ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE CITY. 


For Business and Semi-Dress wear, the Styles, Colorings, Weaves, and Patterns are numerous. Gray mixtures will still be 

worn. Following the Gray mixtures come the Olive Brown and Olive Green Worsteds. Fine Checks, Stripes, Plaids, etc., 

with a combination of colors in neat and genteel patterns. Also Scotch and Blarney Cheviots, Serges, and Saxony Suitings. 
OVERCOATINGS. For medium light-weight coats we have a large variety in different shades, — Grays, Browns, 


Olives, etc. 
TROUSERINGS. Ina variety of patterns from a decided to almost an invisible Stripe, also small Checks, and new 
styles of Mixed Cassimeres, 


Fancy Cashmere Vests, Stripe or Check Pants, and Dark Coats will be patronized; making what is called the “ three 
garment suit. 


Our woollens embrace many quiet, genteel, and some marked fancy patterns. 


We have in stock a full importation of fine Justreless 
Inspection of our goods, garments, and prices, solicited. 
aa Ladies’ 


Over Garments made to Measure. -@a 


» Doeskins, and Elastics, for full dress occasions. 


GEO. LYON & CoO., Tailors and Importers, 
Chambers, 459 Washington Street (between Temple Place and Winter Street), 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK. 


PREMIUMS. The lowest safe rates. 

POLICY. As little restricted in terms as possible. 

NON-FORFEITURE. Secured in the policy under the law 
of New York. 

SURRENDER VALUES fixed when the policy is issued. 

DIVIDENDS annually, commencing with the second year. 

MANAGEMENT steady, reliable, business-like. 

INVESTMENTS. Best security rather than the largest in- 
terest. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECT. To secure provision for one’s self or 
for the family. 


BENEFICENT RESULTS. 
FAMILIES BENEFITED. Nearly 4,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. Over $11,500,00. 
RETURNED to Policy-holders over $7,000,000 of surplus pre- 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

ASSETS, $10,348,239. 
SURPLUS, $2,112,086, by New York rule. 

If you want INSURANCE, take our Low Premium, Non- 
Participating Policy. 

If you want INSURANCE and DIVIDENDS combined, 
ake our Mutual Policy. 

If you want something for YOUR OLD AGE, take an En- 
dowment Policy. 

AGENTS, honest and capable, can secure good fields for 
working this progressive Company. Apply at the home office. 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity, 
ay Holmes’s Patent 


RECLINING 


Price, in Hair-Cloth or Terry, 
$22.00. 
Book-Rest, $5.00 extra. 

Packed to go safely to 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO., 


107 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7 A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS, 
(Room 25,) 
BostTow. 


Special attention paid to printing CuurcH Creeps, Liprary 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 
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